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The  Logic  of  the  Undecidable: 
An  Interview  with  Rene  Girard 


Thomas  F.  Bertouneaii 


1 

Elsewhere  than  in  the  work  of  Rene  Girard  we  Hnd  in  what  might 
be  called  their  privative  manifestation  the  phenomena  which  consti- 
tute the  focus  of  his  research:  violence  and  Western  culture's  obses- 
sion with  it,  mimesis  and  the  problem  of  representation,  and  (not 
least)  origin.  Girard  has  treated  these  "themes"  in  a  series  of  studies 
from  the  early  Deceit,  Desire  and  the  Novel'  (in  French  1961,  English 
translation  1965)  to  The  Scapegoat'  (1982/86),  including  what  is 
perhaps  his  best  known  effort.  Violence  and  the  Sacred'  (1972/77). 
I  write  "privative"  because,  although  Girard's  work  unfolds  as  it  were 
in  parallel  with  what  has  come  to  be  known  (however  broadly  and 
loosely  applied  the  term  may  be)  as  Post-Structuralism,  even  adopt- 
ing some  of  the  methodological  approaches  accented  by  that  move- 
ment (Girard's  readings  of  other  writers  are  often  "deconstructive"), 
he  does  not  share  with  his  celebrated  contemporaries  that  spirit  of 
denial,  stemming  from  Nietzsche,  or  indeed  of  negation,  which  seems 
at  once  to  animate  and  etiolate  so  much  of  their  production.  In  Des 
choses  cachees  depuis  la  fondation  dii  monde  (1978)  Girard  goes  so 
far  as  to  characterize  this  wide  front  of  nihilism  under  the  strong  title 
of  "a  vast  syndicalism  of  defeat."^  While  in  1987  Girard's  animosity 
to  what  he  previously  regarded  as  defeatism  seems  to  have  lessened, 
strong  differences  may  still  be  drawn  between  the  tenor  of  his  own 
work  and  that  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Whereas  the  Post-Struc- 
turalists and  the  self-styled  Post-Modernists  announce  (as  with 
Foucault)  the  imminent  disappearance  of  man,  Girard  strives  toward 
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man's  recuperation;  where  Deconstruction  despairs  of  meaning  or 
simply  eschews  it,  Girard,  in  the  major  thrust  of  his  "fundamental 
anthropology,"  confronts  the  originary  moment  of  culture  in  order 
to  rescue  meaning  from  mystification. 

When  Girard,  therefore,  in  Violence  and  the  Sacred  or  The 
Scapegoat,  and  Derrida  in  his  essay  entitled  "Plato's  Pharmacy"  in 
Dissemination,^  both  address  the  Athenian  institution  of  the  phar- 
makos  or  "scapegoat,"  it  would  seem  a  case  of  convergence.  It  is  easy 
at  first  to  trust  this  impression  and  yet  the  matter  is  not  so  simple. 
Affirming  the  impression,  both,  after  all,  speak  of  mechanisms  of 
concealment  at  work  deep  within  the  currents  of  Western  culture. 
Derrida  notes,  using  one  of  his  metaphors  for  culture,  the  text,  that 
"a  text  is  not  a  text  unless  it  hides  from  the  first  comer,  the  first 
glance,  the  law  of  its  composition  and  the  rules  of  its  game."*"  Girard 
asserts  in  both  Violence  and  The  Scapegoat  that  in  the  generation  of 
culture  the  device  of  that  generation  is  (necessarily)  hidden  away  — is 
one  of  those  choses  cachees:  "human  culture  is  predisposed  to  the 
concealment  of  its  origins."^  The  distinction,  however,  is  that  for 
Girard  the  trace  of  the  double  gesture  of  origination  is  neither  abso- 
lutely elusive  nor  utterly  opaque.  The  trace  of  origin  is,  rather,  avail- 
able and  decipherable;  it  is,  if  not  transparent,  then  translucent.  To 
see  as  through  a  glass  darkly  is  nevertheless  to  see,  to  understand, 
and  to  this  extent  we  are  licensed  to  find  in  Girard  as  much  a  her- 
meneutic  as  a  deconstruction  of  the  Western  attitude  toward  vio- 
lence. Instead  of  "trace"  we  should  speak  perhaps  of  chie.  If  that  term 
suggests  a  Holmesian  metaphor,  all  the  better,  for  Girard's  project 
is  above  all  the  detection  of  a  grandly  ramifying  crime. 

Girard's  knowledge  of  that  crime  forces  him  to  overturn  moder- 
nity's many  myths  about  its  own  instauration  — Rousseau's,  for 
example,  and  those  of  what  Girard  calls  the  Rousseauists.  In  The 
Social  Contract,  Rousseau  sketches  an  idyll  of  origins  seductive  in 
its  rationality.  For  Rousseau  the  social  order  begins  in  the  spontan- 
eous renunciation  of  violence  by  the  human  collective.  Peace  comes 
first  and  violence  is  the  degeneration  or  corruption  of  that  peace. 
Thus  is  born  the  "Noble  Savage.  '  Girard  sees  in  Rousseau's 
philosophical  primitive  not  only  an  illusion  but  a  positive  complic- 
ity or  participation  in  that  concealment  of  violence  which  is  both 
culture's  primordial  concern  and  the  most  deeply  seated  check 
against  an  authentic  pacificity.  What  Rousseau  cannot  grasp,  what 
we  his  subscribers  cannot  grasp,  is  that  violence  inhabits  and  informs 
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the  very  inception  of  culture.  Girard  sees  culture  as  coming-to-be  in 
a  paroxysm  of  "mimetic  rivalry"  and  "reciprocal  violence"  leading 
to  what  he  calls  the  "sacrificial  crisis."  He  notes  (in  Violence)  that 
"primitive  societies  do  not  have  built  into  their  structure  an  auto- 
matic brake  against  violence;  but  we  do,  in  the  form  of  powerful 
institutions  whose  grip  grows  progressively  tighter  as  their  role  grows 
progressively  less  apparent."*  We  discover  the  salient  difference 
between  primitive  and  modern  societies  in  the  lack  in  the  former  and 
the  presence  in  the  latter  of  a  judiciary: 

As  soon  as  the  judicial  system  gains  supremacy,  its  machinery  dis- 
appears from  sight.  Like  sacrifice  [italics  mine],  it  conceals — even 
as  it  also  reveals — its  resemblance  to  vengeance,  differing  only  in 
that  it  is  not  self-perpetuating  and  its  decisions  discourage  reprisals.' 

The  judiciary  displaces  the  symmetrical  immediacy  so  conducive 
to  violence  in  the  primitive  community.  The  likeness  of  the  judiciary 
to  the  primitive  system  is,  therefore,  apparent  only;  the  difference 
is  everything.  For  it  is  exactly  the  cycle  of  self-perpetuating  violence 
which  constitutes  the  sacrificial  crisis  and  necessitates  the  institution 
of  ritual  murder.  The  sacrificial  crisis  occurs,  in  Girard's  reconstruc- 
tion (a  reconstruction  which  in  the  interview  which  follows  he  refers 
to  as  "transcendental"  or  "eidetic ")  when  the  essential  hierarchy  of 
the  primitive  community  is  interrupted  by  resemblance.  In  Girard's 
view  the  communism  or  egalitarianism  of  the  primitive  community 
is  one  more  delusive  projection  by  modernity  on  its  own  misunder- 
stood past.  The  cause  of  violence  lies  not  in  some  alleged  difference 
of  inequality  or  economic  maldistribution  of  goods  but  in  the  erasure 
of  difference.  Events  such  as  the  birth  of  twins  or  the  arrival  of  some 
extra  person  from  outside  the  community  create  a  situation  in  which 
two  or  more  parties  desire  the  same  thing.  Twin  brothers  desire  the 
same  patrimony,  for  example,  or  the  newcomer  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  well-ensconced.  But  even  the  maturation  of  an  only 
son  can  instigate  the  crisis. 

It  is  here  that  mimesis  becomes  an  important,  indeed  the  decisive, 
element  in  the  Girardian  analysis.  In  the  case  of  the  youth,  who 
models  himself  after  the  father,  the  father's  desires  naturally  become 
the  youth's.  But  only  one,  either  the  father  or  the  youth,  can  satisfy 
those  desires.  Conflict  becomes  inevitable.  (It  should  be  noted  that 
for  Girard  desire  is  ontological;  he  therefore  rejects  Freud's  exclu- 
sively sexual  interpretation  of  the  Oedipus  myth.) 
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When  two  persons  compete  for  the  same  niche  or  object  only  the 
elimination  of  one  or  the  other  by  means  of  his  (or  her)  death  can 
restore  the  social  equilibrium.  But,  since  each  contender  has  his  (or 
her)  partisans,  his  (or  her)  death  will  be  avenged;  and  at  that  turn 
the  vengeance  itself  must  be  avenged.  "Big  fleas  have  little  fleas  upon 
'em  to  bite  'em,  and  so  forth  ad  infinitum,"  as  the  old  saying  would 
have  it.  This  is  the  principle  of  reciprocal  violence  which  so  divides 
the  primitive  community  as  to  threaten  its  destruction.  (Reciprocal 
violence  appears  to  the  community  as  something  apart  from  all 
individuals,  immense  and  unto  itself,  as  we  shall  see.)  Scapegoating, 
later  institutionalized  as  sacrifice,  displaces  generalized  violence  into 
generative  violence,  centered  now  on  a  single  victim,  and  having  as 
its  secret  or  "unconscious"  aim  the  reduction  of  tensions  through  the 
production  of  unanimity.  The  victim  is  in  reality  "not  guilty."  His 
real  status  is  therefore  arbitrary;  but  this  arbitrariness  is  repressed 
(either  hidden  or  forgotten)  and  the  factions  agree  that  the  victim  is 
the  cause  of  their  affliction.  His  or  her  death  will,  therefore,  appease 
the  cycle  of  murder — conceived  of  as  the  wrath  of  an  offended  god. 
"The  proper  functioning  of  the  sacrificial  process  [therefore]  requires 
(.  .  .1  the  complete  separation  of  the  sacrificed  victim  from  those 
beings  for  whom  the  victim  is  a  substitute."'"  Obviously,  if  the 
victim's  arbitrary  status  were  admitted,  the  efficacy  of  the  substi- 
tutive maneuver  would  be  undermined.  In  The  Scapegoat  Girard 
argues  for  the  universality  of  this  (eidetically  reconstructed)  originary 
scene  and  of  the  attempt  to  conceal  it.  He  sees  myth  as  a  "game  of 
transformations ""  in  which  later  peoples,  revolted  by  the  hints  of 
murder  abounding  in  the  foundatory  stories  of  their  culture,  begin 
to  censor  and  alter  those  stories.  Girard  extends  himself  to  suggest 
that  ethnology  and  indeed  the  modern  world  view  generally  have 
implicated  themselves  in  this  progressive  alteration.  From  this  atti- 
tude stems  Girard's  suspicion  of  the  "humanist"  followers  of 
Rousseau. 

In  his  analyses  of  Sophocles'  Oedipus  and  Euripides'  Bacchae 
Girard  discovers  precisely  those  elements  that  the  blindness  of  the 
Rousseauists  prevents  them  from  seeing:  not  the  extraordinary  stat- 
ure or  humanity  of  the  protagonist  but  the  oppository  symmetry  of 
the  so-called  tragic  hero(ine)  and  his  (or  her)  antagonist(s).  Thus 
Oedipus  on  the  one  hand  and  Creon  and  Tiresias  on  the  other  resem- 
ble one  another.  So  do  Dionysus  and  Pentheus.  In  each  case  the 
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opposed  parties  desire  the  same  thing,  and  in  each  case  that  conver- 
gent desire  erupts  into  reciprocal  violence.  "The  mimetic  attributes 
of  violence  are  extraordinary— sometimes  direct  and  positive  and 
sometimes  indirect  and  negative."'^  Every  thrust  engenders  its  coun- 
terthrust  and  the  agon  radiates  from  the  central  figures  to  infect, 
rapidly,  their  partisans.  Violence  appears  to  the  primitive  commun- 
ity as  something  superhuman  which  has  invaded  the  social  order 
from  without.  The  connection,  of  such  crucial  importance  for 
Girard,  between  violence  and  the  sacred  can  be  found,  then,  in  the 
fact  that  "the  sacred  consists  of  all  those  forces  whose  dominance 
over  man  increases  or  seems  to  increase  in  proportion  to  man's  effort 
to  master  them."'^ 

Tempests,  forest  fires,  plagues,  among  other  phenomena,  may  be  classi- 
fied as  sacred.  Far  outranking  these,  however,  though  in  far  less  obvi- 
ous a  manner,  stands  human  violence— violence  seen  as  something 
exterior  to  man  and  henceforth  as  part  of  all  the  other  forces  that 
threaten  mankind.  Violence  is  the  secret  heart  and  soul  of  the  sacred.'^ 

Girard's  "sacred"  partakes,  as  he  explains,  of  its  Latin  root:  sacer. 
The  Latinism  embraces  both  positive  and  negative,  "good"  and 
"bad,"  attributes;  it  consists  precisely  of  those  powers  physically 
greater  than  man  and  is  related  perhaps  more  to  the  sublime  than  to 
the  holy.  In  Girard's  analysis  modern  commentators  have  fallen  into 
a  kind  of  Manichaean  Fallacy,  supposing  that  the  sacred  can  only  be 
positive.  Indeed,  "moral  dualism  appears  as  collective  violence  is 
eliminated. "^^  But  because  all  symptoms  of  collective  violence  still 
can  and  do  afflict  our  culture  (we  are  speaking  of  the  breakdown  of 
social  conventions,  the  persecution  of  minorities,  and  finally  of  the 
lynch  mob)  such  a  dualism  has  the  dangerous  supplemental  effect  of 
maintaining  the  obfuscation  of  the  very  phenomenon  toward  which 
it  turns. 

It  is  not  that  Girard  assents  to  the  violence  inherent  in  the  incep- 
tion of  culture.  Most  assuredly  he  does  not.  But  it  would  be  folly  to 
deny  what  must  be,  which  is  precisely  what — according  to  him  — 
the  rationalizing,  nostalgic,  or  "humanist"  theories  do.  The  inaugural 
brutality  of  culture  must  be  uncovered  and  recognized  precisely  in 
order  to  overcome  the  cyclicism  which  it  sets  into  motion.  (Thus,  if 
ritual  sacrifice  reproduces  the  scene  in  which  unanimity  returned  to 
a  riven  community,  it  also  distances  itself  from  that  scene;  it  "runs 
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flat"  after  a  time,  like  a  battery,  and  must  be  "recharged"  by  an 
infusion  of  new  violence.)  Because  violence  and  mimesis  are  so 
closely  connected,  the  denial  of  violence  has  included  a  denial  of  the 
full  power  of  mimesis.  But 

Mimelicism  is  the  source  of  all  man's  troubles,  desires,  and  rivalries, 
his  tragic  and  grotesque  misunderstandings,  the  source  of  all  disorder 
and  therefore  equally  of  order  through  the  mediation  of  scapegoats.'* 

"Humanism"  collaborates  with  the  classical  denial  of  violence  by 
reading  the  myths  and  tragedies  from  the  classical  standpoint:  "What 
no  one  ever  realizes  is  that  Oedpius  could  not  be  both  the  incestuous 
son  and  parricide  and  at  the  same  time  the  pharmakos."^''  Thus 
Girard's  task  is  to  "deconstruct"  the  accessory  readings  of  the 
"humanists."  But — and  this  is  the  most  unorthodox  aspect  of  Girard's 
project — he  insists  that  this  "deconstruction"  began  already  in  the 
transition  from  paganism  to  Christianity  with  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

What  is  astonishing  about  the  Gospels  is  that  the  unanimity  lof  Christ's 
accusers]  is  not  emphasized  in  order  to  bow  before,  or  submit  to,  its 
verdict  as  in  all  the  mythological,  political  and  even  philosophical  texts, 
but  to  denounce  its  total  mistake,  its  perfect  example  of  non-truth." 

We  might  refer  to  Girard,  then,  as  a  kind  of  "anti-Logocentrist" 
insofar  as  the  Logos  of  our  epoch  is  still  duplicitous,  still  engaged  in 
that  unconscious  concealment-of-origins  which  the  Christian  anti- 
myth  opposes  and  begins  to  undo.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however, 
to  view  Girard  as  some  sort  of  naive  apologist  for  Christendom 
because,  indeed,  he  distinguishes  between  Christendom,  which  is  the 
political  appropriation  of  the  Gospel  message,  and  Christianity,  the 
message  of  Christ  as  attested  by  the  Gospels.  Nevertheless  his  posi- 
tion will  make  many  humanist  academics  uncomfortable. 

Whether  ultimately  one  agrees  with  Girard's  Christocentric  view- 
point or  not,  one  cannot  deny  the  breadth  of  his  knowledge  or  the 
audacity  of  his  investigations.  He  is  as  antithetical  as  Derrida,  though 
of  course  in  an  entirely  different  way,  constructive  rather  than 
deconstructive  in  his  dismantling  of  conventional  wisdom.  Posterity 
may  have  to  distinguish  two  lines  of  "deconstruction"  beginning  in 
the  mid-1960's:  that,  namely,  of  Derrida,  and  that  of  Girard.  What, 
though,  can  be  founded  in  the  abyss  of  differance  or  in  the  "unread- 
ability  "  of  texts?  This  is  not  to  say  that  Girard  has  made  deconstruc- 
tion obsolete;  rather,  he  has  shown  it  in  a  different  light.  He  has 
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shown,  perhaps,  that  the  Derridean  project,  for  example,  is  far  more 
positive  and  constructive  than  Derrida  himself  may  know. 

In  Girard's  ongoing  exploration  of  origins,  human  consciousness 
attains  its  ground  in  terra  firrna  by  turning  a  penetrating  eye  on  all 
received  opinion.  The  reader  must  sometimes  feel  a  Euthyphro  to 
Girard's  Socratic  voice.  It  was  Socrates,  not  Euthyphro,  who  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  piety.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  true  skanda- 
lon,  or  offense.  If  modernity  is  offended,  then  why  not  for  the  better? 


II 

This  interview  with  Rene  Girard  took  place  on  March  7,  1987  in 
conjunction  with  his  lecture  on  "Sacrifice  and  Deconstruction,"  given 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  graduate  students  of  the  UCLA  French 
Department  and  Paroles  Gelees.  1  began  the  interview  by  invoking 
what  Paul  de  Man  refers  to  as  "the  Resistance  to  Theory"  in  an  essay 
of  that  name.''  Just  such  a  resistance  had  haunted  my  reading  of 
Prof.  Girard's  work;  and  it  had  been  evident  in  a  number  of  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  his  audience. 

Bertonneau:  Your  lecture  today  had  the  same  effect  on  me  as  your 
books,  which  I  confess  is  ambiguous.  On  the  one  hand,  your  argu- 
ments persuade  me;  on  the  other  hand,  I'm  so  persuaded  as  to  feel 
somewhat  suspicious.  A  certain  innate  skepticism  asserts  itself  which 
leaves  me  feeling  uncomfortable.  1  might  add  that  a  poll  of  local 
readers  reveals  a  similar  response.  Are  you  aware  of  the  "resistance 
to  Girard's  theory,  "  and  if  so,  to  what  do  you  attribute  it? 

Girard:  Resistance  to  theory  is  really  quite  an  interesting  idea.  But 
do  you  mean  a  resistance  to  theory  among  the  theoreticians?  [The 
interviewer  assents]  One  could,  in  fact,  view  contemporary  theory 
itself  as  a  resistance  to  theory  .  .  .  But  if  your  ambiguous  reaction 
to  my  books  is  a  fear  of  what  you  might  perceive  as  a  totalizing  prin- 
ciple, then  1  would  assure  you  that  there  is  no  such  project  in  me — no 
impulse  whatever  to  systematize.  While  1  have  undoubtedly  devel- 
oped a  kind  of  system,  and  while  there  is  no  refusal  of  theory  in  me, 
the  result  was  not  intentional.  To  put  it  bluntly,  my  theory  took  me 
by  surprise. 

Bertonneau:  Your  remark  takes  nie  a  bit  by  surprise.  What  ex- 
actly do  you  mean? 
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Ginird:  Mind  you,  I  will  need  to  be  subjective  in  order  to  explain 
myself;  so,  of  course,  what  I  report  may  be  a  purely  subjective 
illusion  —  I  don't  know  .  .  .  But  when  1  first  started  working  with 
mimetic  theory  |in  the  early  nineteen  sixties]  1  noticed  some  pretty 
amazing  effects.  Quite  suddenly,  all  these  novels  by  Dostoyevsky, 
Zola,  and  Flaubert  made  sense.  And  yet  it  was  still,  somehow, 
diffuse.  At  that  point  the  victimage  theory  presented  itself  to  me.  On 
the  one  hand  I  was  flabbergasted,  but  on  the  other  hand  1  was  not 
surprised  at  all.  Do  you  know  why? 

Bcrtotuicait:  It  sounds  as  if  something  like  Jung's  Collective 
Unconscious  was  hard  at  work. 

Girard:  You  are  being  ironic,  of  course.  But  whatever  explanation 
you  prefer  to  invoke,  I  felt  that  it  was  none  of  my  doing.  Eugenio 
Donate,  who  later  became  a  deconstructionist,  advised  me  to  look 
into  anthropology;  he  thought  that  I'd  find  a  lot  of  material  on 
mimeticism  and  victimage  in  anthropological  texts.  And,  up  until 
then,  I  had,  in  effect,  rejected  anthropology.  Donato  said  to  me, 
"Read  it,  you  really  ought  to  read  it.  '  So  I  read  it,  under  his  influ- 
ence, I  guess  you'd  say.  That's  when  things  started  to  fall  into  place. 
One,  two,  three!  just  like  that.  It  came  together  so  naturally  that  I 
simply  couldn't  be  surprised.  But,  since  Donato  didn't  understand 
victimage  in  the  way  in  which  I  was  beginning  to  understand  it,  the 
process  wasn't  exactly  causal.  I  had  no  formal  intention  of  provid- 
ing a  universal  explanation  of  cultural  development,  and,  if  that's 
what  it  proved  to  be,  then  I  only  recognized  it  after  the  fact.  I'm 
really  just  as  startled  by  it  as  anyone  else. 

But  the  fact  that  (the  victimage  theory]  provides  a  useful  explana- 
tion for  so  many  things  should  not  prejudice  us  against  it.  What  if 
it  is  the  product  of  my  systematizing  mind?  Should  we  make  that  an 
a  priori  objection  to  my  theory?  If  we  make  it  an  a  priori  that,  should 
a  theory  move  toward  systematization,  we  won't  accept  it,  then  I 
suppose  that  we  will  have  just  that  resistance  to  theory  that  de  Man 
talks  about. 

In  fact,  I  myself  felt  that  resistance  for  a  while.  That's  the  reason 
it  took  me  eleven  years  to  write  Violence  ntjd  the  Sacred:  I  felt  cer- 
tain that  there  were  errors  in  my  theory,  and  I  was  always  reading 
more  in  order  to  see  whether  I  would  have  to  make  any  adjustments. 
But  research  just  kept  confirming  the  original  insight.  After  a  while, 
I  just  had  to  say  to  myself:  "Well,  that's  the  way  it  is.  "  Maybe  there 
is  a  tendency  toward  system  in  me.  I  can't  say,  because,  of  course. 
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I  can't  get  outside  oi  myself.  It's  as  I  said  in  my  lecture:  nobody  is 
ever  aware  of  himself  as  scapegoating  another.  It's  always  someone 
else  who  is  guilty  of  scapegoating. 

Bcrtotuieau:  How  far  is  your  interest  in  religion,  or  indeed  the 
religious  element,  responsible  for  the  defensive  attitude  many  peo- 
ple seem  to  take  toward  your  theory? 

Girard:  I  would  say  ninety-eight-and-a-half  per  cent;  maybe 
ninety-nine-and-a-half.  The  religious  aspect  wasn't  there  at  the 
beginning,  and  maybe  that's  why  some  scholars  can  accept  Deceit. 
Desire  and  the  Novel  but  not  Violence  and  the  Sacred,  let  alone  The 
Scapegoat.  Eric  Gans  said  something  about  me  in  his  introduction 
to  my  lecture  today  that  I  would  like  to  amend  or  correct.  He  sug- 
gested that  there  was  a  strategic  aspect  in  the  order  of  my  work,  that 
religion  and,  in  particular,  Christianity,  was  deliberately  omitted 
from  Violence  and  the  Sacred.  The  truth  is  that  when  I  wrote  Vio- 
lence and  the  Sacred  I  indeed  wanted  to  include  the  religious  element, 
to  write  a  "two-sided"  book.  As  I  wasn't  able  to  do  that,  I  cut  it  out 
entirely.  Time  was  passing  and  I  wanted  to  publish  the  book. 

Bertonneau:  I  had  wondered  about  what  I  had  perceived  as  the 
conspicuous  absence  of  Christianity  from  Violence  and  the  Sacred. 
Girard:  Yes  .  .  .Much  of  what  later  became  Des  choses  cachees 
goes  back  to  '67  or  '68,  or  around  that  time  .  .  .  Des  choses  cachees 
is  really  Violence  and  the  Sacred  plus  the  Christian  element.  In  some 
ways  I  like  Des  choses  cachees  better  than  the  earlier  book.  It's  more 
logical,  a  bit  more  sound. 

Bertonneau:  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  a  serious  cultural  problem  that 
scholarship  in  general  should  reject  a  comprehensive  interpretation 
of  human  institutions,  such  as  yours,  more  or  less  because  it  contains 
a  religious  element? 

Girard:  Yes,  I  think  it's  a  very  serious  problem.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  well  be  an  inevitable  problem.  We  should  perhaps  ask 
ourselves  if,  after  all,  the  modern  university,  going  back,  I  mean,  to 
the  French  and  British  universities  of  the  late  Middle  Ages,  was 
founded  on  a  religious  principle.  The  easy  answer  would  be  yes.  But 
sometimes  I  think  not.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  modern  university 
expels  the  religious  element  more  or  less  from  the  beginning— and 
perhaps  for  good  reason.  Religion  is  going  to  be  divisive.  There's  no 
getting  around  that.  We  might  well  ask  whether  modern  democracy 
is  founded  on  a  religious  principle.  Again  the  answer  is  no:  modern 
democracy  also  expels  the  religious— not,  perhaps,  very  graciously. 
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and  certainly  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  parties,  but  certainly  lor 
good  reason.  And  because  of  this  I  hesitate  to  criticize  the  univer- 
sitarians  for  their  suspicion  of  the  religious,  or  even  for  their  non- 
or  anti-religiosity.  The  expulsion  of  religion  may  paradoxically  be 
the  unitive  element  of  our  world — yet  one  more  embodiment  of  the 
victimage  principle. 

Bertonneau:  To  Americans  at  any  rate,  that  expulsion  and  its 
positive  results  seem  more  or  less  invisible.  There's  this  clamor  on 
the  political  right  to  put  religion  back  into  public  life,  whatever  that 
might  entail,  and  so  on. 

Girard:  We  need  more  time.  Do  you  see  what  1  mean?  We  need 
the  passage  of  more  history  before  the  necessity  of  this  expulsion  will 
be  fully  revealed.  But  it's  becoming  more  visible  all  the  time.  And, 
to  come  back,  to  what  I  said  a  moment  ago  about  the  problematics 
of  non-religiosity:  I  think  it's  going  to  make  things  more  difficult, 
rather  than  easier,  at  least  in  the  short  term.  I  think,  really,  that  just 
this  is  what  deconstruction  is  all  about,  and  why  it's  not  terroristic, 
as  some  of  its  opponents  claim  it  to  be.  Deconstruction  teaches  us, 
far  better  than  Heidegger,  how  to  live  in  a  "groundless "  world,  how 
to  avoid  the  violence  inherent  in  any  kind  of  a  foundationalist 
doctrine. 

Bertonneau:  I've  been  curious  about  your  reading  of  Heidegger 
[in  Des  choses  cachees],  and  this  may  be  a  good  point  to  ask  you 
about  it.  You  react  to  him  as  I  reported  myself  to  have  reacted  to 
you,  namely  with  both  admiration  and  suspicion. 

Girard:  Yes,  yes.  And  this  is  because  there  are  so  many  repres- 
sive elements  in  Heidegger:  what  I  would  almost  call  a  worship  of 
the  old  sacred.  That  strikes  me  as  pretty  scary.  I  mean,  look  at  his 
"Speech  to  the  Rectorate "  (1934),"  and  some  of  his  other  writings 
from  the  early  or  mid-thirties.  1  really  think  that  they  represent  a 
kind  of  dark  worship  of  this  force  that  Heidegger  calls  Being— which 
really  isn't  a  being.  It's  sinister.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Heidegger  is  a  genius.  Deconstruction  owes  a  great  deal  to  Heideg- 
ger. But  when  you  turn  to  deconstruction,  none  of  those  dark  ele- 
ments that  haunt  Heidegger  are  present.  Deconstruction 
is — certainly — nihilistic  in  its  post-modern  and  post-humanist  way; 
but,  as  such,  it  belongs  to  the  modern  democratic  world.  There  are 
no  Nazi  or  fascist  temptations,  and  probably  no  communistic  ones 
either,  in  deconstruction.  There's  no  center,  so  there's  no  temptation 
to  centralize.  It's  the  death  of  humanism.  Heidegger,  the  French 
critics— Derrida,  Foucault,  Lacan  — these  all  contribute  to  it. 
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Bertonneau:  Your  attitude  toward  the  deconstructionists,  like 
your  attitude  toward  Heidegger,  is  ambiguous.  In  Des  chose  cachees, 
for  example,  you  refer  to  post-structuralism  as  a  "vaste  syndicalisme 
de  I'echec. "  That's  a  strong  phrase.  But,  I  take  it,  your  position  is  not 
now  so  polemical. 

Girard:  The  characterization  was  strong,  yes,  and  my  position 
has  changed.  1  have  become  less  polemical  vis-a-vis  my  fellow  French 
critics.  This  is  to  some  extent  because  I've  been  so  disappointed  by 
the  social  sciences.  I've  come  to  feel  that  my  natural  audience  is 
philosophers.  Then  again  it  may  be  that  because  of  age  I've  become 
less  polemical.  It  was  a  combination  of  these  things,  I  suppose,  that 
sent  me  back  to  Derrida  to  begin  to  read  him  again  in  earnest.  I  now 
feel  that  he  must  be  credited  with  very  powerful  readings,  and  that 
this  is  a  great  thing.  There  aren't  many  readings  carried  out  at 
[Derrida's]  level.  What  he  says  should  and  needs  to  be  said.  Recently, 
you  know,  some  books  have  been  published  which  suggest  that  Der- 
rida is  nothing  but  Heidegger  rebouilli,  "warmed  over,"  as  you  might 
say  in  English.  Likewise  with  Foucault.  It's  just  not  true  to  say  that 
Derrida  brings  nothing  new  or  original  to  the  space  opened  up  by 
Heidegger.  He  does.  And  what  he  brings  is  creatively  and  powerfully 
original. 

Bertonneau:  People  note  that  Heidegger,  at  least  the  early  Heideg- 
ger, is  not  as  much  a  textual  exegete  as  is  Derrida,  and  that,  because 
Derrida  is,  apparently,  purely  exegetical,  it  follows  that  he  can't  be 
as  original  as  Heidegger. 

Girard:  Or,  in  the  same  vein,  they  argue  that  Derrida  doesn't  limit 
himself  to  philosophical  texts,  and  that  he  is,  therefore,  a  literary 
exegete.  In  the  case  of  "Plato's  Pharmacy,"  for  example,  Derrida 
leans  toward  mythology.  But  in  my  opinion  this  is  a  great  thing. 

Bertonneau:  The  mention  of  "Plato's  Pharmacy"  suggests  some 
questions  about  your  theory.  The  accessory  relation  of  criticism  and 
philosophy  to  the  concealment  of  the  origins  of  culture  in  a  scene  of 
victimage,  one  of  the  strong  features  of  your  scheme,  intrigues  me. 
I  can  see  how  Nietzsche,  for  example,  fits  the  pattern:  where  Chris- 
tianity expels  the  old  sacred,  Nietzsche  expels  Christianity.  But  it's 
less  easy  to  see  where  the  post-Nietzscheans  find  their  place.  Where, 
for  example,  do  we  locate  the  concealment  of  origin  in  Heidegger? 

Girard:  I  imagine  that  we  would  go  to  what  Heidegger,  in  his  text, 
calls  the  withdrawal  of  Being,  his  history  of  metaphysics.  As  I  read 
that  history,  it  moves  in  parallel  with,  or  is  even  an  allegory  of,  the 
movement  away  from  the  old  sacred  and  its  sacrificial  gods.  That 
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movement  is  quite  slow,  of  course,  since  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
on  late  antiquity  is  gradual;  and  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  mere 
duplication  of  what  people  call  religious  faith. 

When  Heidegger  claims,  then,  that  there  is,  for  example,  no  such 
thing  as  a  Christian  philosophy;  that,  when  the  Christians  start 
thinking,  they  simply  appropriate  Aristotle;  and  that,  therefore,  they 
can't  be  taken  seriously  as  philosophers — he  has  duplicated  the  orig- 
inal expulsion.  I  sense  in  Heidegger's  total  expulsion  of  Christian 
thinking  something  both  positive  and  negative.  It  reflects  the  exclu- 
sion of  Christianity  from  philosophy,  but  that's  exactly  why  Chris- 
tian thinking  could  come  into  its  own.  That's  why  the  Christian 
Logos  was  able  to  come  into  its  own. 

By  the  way,  I  need  to  correct  you  on  one  point.  Christianity 
doesn't  duplicate  the  pre-Christian,  the  sacred,  act  of  expulsion:  it 
reveals  expulsion  and  clears  the  ground  for  something  new. 

Bertonneaii:  In  Des  chases  cachees,  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Logos 
of  John,"  you  discuss  the  distinction  between  the  Greek  or  Heraclit- 
ean  Logos  and  the  Christian  Logos,  in  the  context,  in  fact,  of  Heideg- 
ger's derogation  of  the  latter.  Given  that,  for  you,  the  history  of  the 
West  since  the  time  of  Christ  is  articulated  on  just  that  distinction, 
I  wonder  if  you  wouldn't  explain  for  me  exactly  how  you  measure  it. 

Girard:  The  text  of  Heidegger  that  I  have  in  mind  in  that  chap- 
ter is  his  Introduction  to  Metaphysics  (1935).^'  Heidegger  remarks 
that  the  word  Logos  appears  prominently  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
That's  why  the  Gospel  of  John  has  always  been  considered  the  most 
"Greek"  of  the  Gospels.  Now  the  Christians,  Heidegger  says,  always 
claimed  that  the  Greek  Logos  was  the  "little  brother"  of  the  Chris- 
tian Logos.  Then  the  philosophers  made  the  counterclaim  that  the 
Christian  Logos  was  the  "little  brother"  of  the  Greek  Logos.  But 
nobody  ever  said  that  they  were  completely  different.  Heidegger  was 
the  first  ever  to  say  so.  Heidegger  claims  that  the  Christian  Logos 
doesn't  mean  "order "  so  much  as  it  means  "obedience. "  He  also  notes 
that  the  Christian  Logos  sometimes  bears  the  name  of  Kyrix,  which 
means  "herald.  "  In  Heidegger's  reading,  the  Son  of  Man  came  to 
earth  to  call  people  to  obey  the  Father,  casting  the  Father  in  the  role 
of  a  kind  of  "chief  of  police. "  I  can't  agree  with  that.  But  Heidegger's 
separation  of  the  two  Logoi  is  nevertheless  significant. 

As  to  how  we  are  to  understand  the  Christian  Logos  as  different 
from  the  Greek:  the  Christians  said  of  Christ  that  "he  came  into  his 
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own  and  no  one  recognized  him,"  and,  of  course,  no  one  would 
dream  of  a  Greek  Logos  which  wasn't  visibly  present  or  recogniza- 
ble. Note  that  the  metaphysics  of  presence  is  right  there,  in  the  Greek 
Logos.  The  Christian  Logos,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  there.  It  isn't 
part  of  this  world,  or  of  the  City  of  Man.  That's  what  the  text  says. 
So  Heidegger  is  righter  than  he  knows;  he  just  didn't  carry  his  read- 
ing far  enough.  The  Logos  of  John  is  the  excluded  Logos,  or  it's  the 
Logos  of  exclusion  which  speaks  about  exclusion.  Heidegger's  defi- 
nition of  the  Logos  is  that  it  keeps  opposites  together  with  violence. 
That's  pretty  interesting.  It's  the  Logos  of  dialectics,  of  philosophy. 

Bertonneau:  It  strikes  me  that  there  may  indeed  be  some  common 
ground  between  Heidegger's  thinking  and  your  own.  This  would  be 
in  what  he  calls  Unverborgetiheit,  "unconcealment,"  modeled  on  the 
Greek  Aletheia.  In  Des  choses  cachees.  you  invoke  a  related  concept, 
that  of  Apocalypse,  which  is  almost  a  synonym  of  Aletheia.  You 
describe  modernity  as  apocalyptic.  I  suppose  that  just  such  texts  as 
Heidegger's,  or  Derrida's,  which  seem  to  presage  some  great  trans- 
formation in  human  thought,  prompt  your  characterization. 

Girard:  Yes,  but  let  me  make  it  clear  that  by  Apocalypse  I  don't 
mean  the  end  of  the  world,  which  is  the  vulgar  interpretation  of  the 
term.  When  I  say  that  modernity  is  apocalyptic,  I  mean  that  it  is 
revelatory.  Certain  of  the  choses  cachees  are  being  revealed.  And  I 
would  say  that  I  belong  to  the  same  epoch  as  these  thinkers.  The 
difference  between  their  Apocalypse  and  mine  is  that  mine  finds  its 
roots  and,  naturally,  its  nourishment,  in  the  Bible  and  in  Chris- 
tianity. It  goes  back  to  the  disavowal  of  the  sacred  at  the  beginning 
of  our  culture,  Judeo-Christian  culture.  The  argument  against  the 
sacred  cannot,  if  it  is  to  differentiate  itself  from  the  sacred,  use  the 
methods  of  the  sacred.  Our  epoch  is  characterized  by  the  on-going 
revelation  of  the  human  origin  of  violence.  I  think  there's  a  kind  of 
systematic  logic  to  it.  A  world  without  sacrificial  protection  will 
create  all  sorts  of  tools,  more  and  more  dangerous,  which  will 
threaten  those  who  build  them.  Technology  when  applied  to  destruc- 
tion functions  this  way:  it  reveals  or  disconceals  the  human  origin 
of  violence.  Insofar  as  the  Christian  text  anticipates  this  revelation, 
it  is,  precisely,  apocalyptic.  It  declares  that  no  violence  comes  from 
God,  but  that  violence  comes  entirely  from  the  human  agency.  It's 
one  nation  against  the  other;  brother  against  brother.  It's  force;  it's 
excess. 
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For  just  these  reasons,  not  only  is  ours  an  apocalyptic  age;  it's  an 
age  for  which  the  apocalyptic  text  of  John,  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  general,  is  the  most  appropriate  text.  How  can  we  deny  John 
today?  And  yet  there  is  the  mystery  that  our  culture  does  not  speak 
much  of  it.  All  those  cartoons  which  one  used  to  see  in  The  Ncio 
Yorker,  with  a  sort  of  beatnik  character  walking  along  with  a  sign 
that  reads  "Doomsday" — you  don't  see  that  much  any  more. 

Bertonneaii:  It  was  Stine,  I  think,  who  was  famous  for  those  car- 
toons in  the  early  and  mid-fifties.  You'd  have  to  dig  into  the  archives 
to  find  them. 

Girard:  Yes,  and  it's  actually  rather  interesting  that  they  existed 
then,  so  close  to  the  beginning  of  the  atomic  age.  That  shows  that 
the  situation  was  already  what  it  is  today.  Some  details  may  have 
changed.  I'm  never  sure  of  the  exact  distinction  between  the  atomic 
and  the  hydrogen  bomb.  But  the  Angst  was  already  there. 

Indeed,  I  would  say  that  people  like  Heidegger  are  forerunners  of 
the  modern  temperament,  discerners  of  a  situation  that  has  become 
more  pronounced  and  more  widespread.  But  my  sense  of  it  is, 
frankly,  more  optimistic  than  theirs.  Sure,  the  year  2000  is  close  at 
hand,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  imminent. 
It  means  that  any  radical  religious  experience  in  this  world  must  be 
apocalyptic,  must  be  conditioned  by  the  possibility  of  total  destruc- 
tion. The  ethical  imperative  today  is  dominated  by  that.  Any  think- 
ing that  fails  to  take  into  account  the  fact  of  the  H-bomb  will  be 
partial  thinking.  Now,  if  it's  only  a  reaction  to  the  possibility  of  total 
destruction,  it  may  well  run  to  the  superficial.  But  that  too  is  part 
of  our  experience  today,  which  is  fundamentally  historical.  Whatever 
leaves  out  contemporary  historical  conditions  must  necessarily  be 
banal  or  superficial.  That's  why  I  think  a  book  like  Being  and  Time 
is,  to  use  the  language  of  technology,  obsolete.  Today  our  existen- 
tial experience  includes  the  potential  for  complete  annihilation. 
Everybody  knows  that  that  wasn't  there  in  the  nineteen-twenties  or 
thirties.  In  nineteen  eighty-six,  one  cannot  read  a  newspaper  without 
being  made  aware  of  man's  self-destructive  capacity. 

Bertonneau:  The  notion  of  an  ethical  imperative  is  a  Kantian 
notion.  In  your  talk  today  you  used  another  Kantian  term,  "the 
Transcendental.  "  In  Des  choses  cachees,  you  call  your  anthropology 
a  "Fundamental  Anthropology."  Today,  however,  you  called  it  a 
"Transcendental  Anthropology."  What,  exactly,  did  you  mean? 
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Ginird:  I  meant  "transcendental"  in  the  Husserlian  sense,  because 
I  said  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  empirical  referent.  I  meant 
"transcendental"  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  relation  [between  any 
particular  aspect  ot  culture  and  some  original)  ritual  however  dis- 
tant. But,  smce  the  origin  of  the  ritual  has  not  been  witnessed  by  the 
people  who  repeat  it,  or  who  manifest  its  meaning,  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about  is  on  another  level,  a  reconstructed  level.  "Transcenden- 
tal" refers  to  that  level.  I  mean  "transcendental"  in  the  philosophical 
and  not  in  the  religious  sense. 

Bertonncau:  If  I  follow  you,  you're  saying  that  your  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  originary  sense  is  an  eidetic  reconstruction. 

Girani:  That's  right— eidetic.  I  wish  I  had  said  eidetic  instead  of 
transcendental.  Transcendental  is  subject  to  misreading,  whereas 
eidetic  is  not. 

Bertowwau:  Since  we're  on  the  subject  of  terminology,  let  me  ask 
about  the  distinction  between  two  terms  employed  fairly  consistently 
in  Violence  and  the  Sacred  and  in  The  Scapegoat,  but  particularly 
in  the  latter.  I  mean  the  terms  'sacred  "  and  "supernatural."  These 
seem  strongly  distinguished  from  each  other.  In  The  Scapegoat  you 
write  that  there  is  a  pervasive  and  undeniable  "supernatural"  element 
in  the  Gospels  which  you  would  not  wish  to  denigrate.  How  far  is 
your  reading  of  the  Gospels  articulated  on  these  two  terms? 

Girard:  It's  not  that  I  tried  to  use  them  systematically;  but  I 
wanted  to  show  that  there  cannot  be  a  humanistic  reading  of  the 
Gospels.  In  other  words,  the  Father  cannot  be  reduced  to  some  kind 
of  psychological  device.  You  can  do  this  to  some  extent  with  Satan. 
You  can  call  him  a  figure  of  mimetic  desire,  and  there  might  not  be 
much  left.  Not  so  with  the  Father. 

Bertotineau:    I'm  not  sure  that  I  follow  you. 

Girard:  One  has  to  assume  that  everything  lesus  says  touches  on 
a  reality  outside  of  this  universe,  something  out  of  human  reach, 
which  nevertheless  acts  upon  this  world.  Christ  refers  to  "the  One 
who  sent  Me.  "  That's  not  the  same  as  the  sacred  at  all.  That's  the 
main  thing. 

Bertonneaii:    The  supernatural  cant  be  bracketed. 

Girard:    Not  at  all.  It's  part  of  the  very  substance  of  the  Gospels. 

Bertonncau:  It  may  be  that  the  question  of  the  Gospels  is  once 
again  the  question  of  the  resistance  to  your  theory. 

Girard:    Yes,  of  course. 
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Bcrtontwau:  It  may  be  unfair  of  me  to  ask,  but  does  one  need 
faith,  ultimately,  to  accept  your  theory? 

Girard:  As  I  see  it,  my  argument  is  quite  logical.  If  you  under- 
stand the  old  sacred  as  a  closed  system,  and  if  you  understand  the 
Gospels  as  a  revelation  of  how  that  system  works,  then  the  Gospel 
cannot  come  from  within  the  closure  of  violence.  It  can't  come  from 
humanity,  and  therefore  it  must  come  from  without.  If  you  think 
that  God  is  violence,  then,  in  effect,  you  have  no  god;  you've  only 
got  your  own  mediated  desires.  Now,  because  violence  reigns  within 
its  own  closure,  if  God  comes  into  the  world  of  violence,  he  cannot 
remain  there.  The  proof  that  he's  God  is  that  he's  killed.  But  having 
behaved  like  the  anti-sacred  God,  by  submitting  himself  to  death 
rather  than  imitating  the  pattern  of  violence,  he  has  triumphed  over 
violence.  The  whole  scheme  of  redemption  enters  with  the  temporary 
presence  of  God.  It's  part  of  the  logical  sequence  of  what  I  would  call 
the  anthropology  of  the  Gospels.  You  cannot  contradict  it  at  all.  One 
doesn't  need  sacrifice,  one  needn't  go  back  to  the  old  sacred,  in  order 
to  find  transcendence,  using  that  term  now  in  the  religious  sense.  The 
Gospels  constantly  recognize  this  by  talking  about  the  intermediate 
powers,  what  Paul  calls  the  celestial  powers.  There  are,  maybe,  these 
petty  gods,  but  they  are  not  at  all  identical  with  the  true  God. 

Bertonneau:  The  Mosaic  injunction  against  the  worship  of  false 
gods  makes  sense  in  this  context. 

Girard:  And  the  great  continuative  between  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  is  the  refusal  of  idolatry. 

Bertonneau:  In  this  negative  proof  of  the  transcendence  of  God, 
or  of  the  supernatural,  there  is  something  that  resembles  Derrida's 
notion  of  metaphysical  closure:  we  can  posit  the  "other  "  of  a  system 
only  as  the  notion  t^f  something  outside  that  system. 

Girard:  I  can  agree  to  some  extent.  Mind  you,  Derrida  says  noth- 
ing about  the  Torah.  But  there  is,  in  his  assertion  of  multiple  centers, 
none  hierarchically  valorized  over  any  other,  a  certain  non-violent 
skepticism.  Yes,  it's  anti-idolatrous,  like  the  work  of  all  great  nega- 
tive thinkers — Nietzsche,  for  example. 

Bertonneau:  I  suppose  that  to  some  extent  we  must  read  people 
like  Nietzsche  and  even  Heidegger  as  religious  thinkers,  while  admit- 
ting that  such  a  characterization  is  almost  bound  to  be  mis- 
understood. 

Girard:  I  would  exempt  Heidegger  on  the  grounds  of  what  strikes 
me  as  his  idolatry  of  Being,  or  perhaps  on  account  of  his  cult  of  the 
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ancient  Greeks.  Things  like  that  worry  me.  Not  to  mention  the  cult 
which  has  formed  around  Heidegger  himself.  And  maybe  certain 
aspects  of  his  readings  of  poetry  could  be  considered  cultic.  I  don't 
really  know,  however,  what  Heidegger's  religious  stance  was. 

Nietzsche  is  a  different  case.  His  anti-Biblical  stance  is  explicit 
throughout  his  writings,  but  it  doesn't  irritate  me,  even  in  spite  of 
my  own  Biblical  orientation.  Heidegger,  on  the  other  hand,  irritates 
me.  This  is  purely  personal.  I  mean,  there  are  attacks  against  Heideg- 
ger which  say,  don't  read  him  because  he  associated  with  the  Nazis, 
he's  tainted,  and  so  on;  but  I  can't  buy  that  kind  of  simple-minded 
prohibition.  Nevertheless,  there  is  something  in  Heidegger  pro- 
foundly sympathetic  to  some  of  the  worst  things  to  have  shown 
themselves  in  our  century.  But  he's  like  Wagner,  uncanny  because 
he's  so  frightening. 

Bertouneau:  I'd  like  to  direct  a  question  to  what  you  call  mimetic 
appropriation,  which  one  member  of  the  audience  today  tried  to  map 
onto  a  Marxian  model  of  economic  scarcity.  The  assumption  was, 
apparently,  that  desire  is  always  provoked  by  material  conditions. 
As  I  read  you,  however,  mimesis  does  not  have  to  be  articulated  on 
anything  material.  Is  that  correct? 

Girani:  Yes.  Let  me  explain.  First  of  all,  my  mimetic  theory  is  not 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  a  scarcity  theory,  and  the  Marxian 
commentators  are  fully  aware  of  that.  The  economic  commentators, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  also  aware  of  it,  and  a  number  of  them  are 
interested  in  its  implications  for  their  field  of  study.  There's  a  book 
called  La  violence  de  la  monnaie,^^  due,  I  think,  to  be  translated  into 
English.  It's  a  theory  of  inflation,  and  in  my  opinion,  it's  quite  good. 
The  authors'  thesis  has  to  do  with  dominance  patterns.  You  under- 
stand that  in  animals,  when  mimetic  desire  is  played  out,  you  have, 
as  the  result  of  the  playing-out,  a  dominance  pattern.  The  dominated 
animals  will  prefer  to  retreat  rather  than  challenge  the  dominator. 
While  dominance  patterns  aren't  exactly  the  same  thing  as  mimetic 
desire,  they  prefigure  it.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  confuse  mimetic 
desire,  or  mimetic  appropriation,  with  the  struggle  for  goods  which 
takes  place  in  the  situation  of  scarcity,  as  Marxist  economics 
describes  it. 

There's  an  interesting  example  that  I  like  to  use  to  illustrate  this. 
It  has  to  do  with  an  experiment  in  which  five  children  of  about  four 
years  of  age  were  placed  in  a  room  with  five  identical  toys.  The  toys 
were  of  the  mass-produced  type  and  were  indistinguishable  from  one 
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another.  Now,  the  first  child  chooses  a  toy.  The  other  children,  in 
fact,  see  no  difference  between  the  toys,  and,  as  their  behavior 
shows,  the  only  criterion  they  have  for  preferring  one  toy  over 
another  is  that  someone  else  has  chosen  it  first.  It's  rational.  I  mean, 
the  first  child  may  have  seen  something  special  about  the  toy  he 
chose  which  is  not  yet  apparent  to  me.  It  becomes  the  superior  object 
and  I  have  reason  for  desiring  it. 

Bertonneaii:  When  you  call  such  behavior  "rational,"  1  take  it  that 
you  don't  mean  that  it's  particularly  reflective,  but  that  it  has  a  cer- 
tain unconscious  but  predictable  grammar. 

Girard:  No,  no,  of  course.  I  contend  that  most,  if  not  all  of  the 
time,  mimetic  behavior  is  not  aware  of  itself.  But  I  don't  know  that 
much  about  mimetic  desire.  What  interests  me  is  the  conflictual 
mechanism;  and  also  reversals  of  mimetic  desire:  the  fact  that  an 
obstacle  becomes  immediately  desirable  in  some  situations.  All  such 
phenomena,  so-called,  fall  neatly  into  the  mimetic  pattern.  That 
must  be  my  systematic  penchant  at  work  again. 

Right  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  reading  Shakespeare's  come- 
dies. I  feel  certain  that  Shakespeare  wrote  his  comedies  in  the  order 
of  the  conflictual  configurations,  as  they  ascend  in  complexity.  You 
can  base  a  logical  theory  of  mimetic  desire  on  a  chronology  of 
Shakespeare's  comedies.  The  Two  Goitlctuo]  of  Vcroim  is  the  earli- 
est and  simplest  version  of  mimetic  desire.  As  you  progress  through 
the  comedies,  you  have  increasingly  complex,  and  perhaps  patho- 
logical, situations.  I'd  say  that  the  comedies  reflect  Shakespeare's 
increasing  understanding  of  the  mimetic  principle  and  are  his  discov- 
ery of  mimeticism.  The  heroes  of  Txiiclfth  Ni^lit.  you  know,  are  so 
defensive  with  one  another;  and  they  are  quite  unlike  the  heroes  of 
A  Micisiinuucr  Night's  Dream.  What  1  would  call  their  pseudo- 
narcissism  is  much  elaborated  over  the  characters  of  the  previous 
plays.  Once  Shakespeare  elaborates  all  the  stages  of  mimetic  desire, 
he  stops  writing  comedies. 

Bcrtomwnic  You  say  that  mimeticism  is  almost  always  unaware 
of  itself.  This  remark  points  up  the  fact  that  some  kind  of  uncon- 
scious figures  prominently,  if  not  always  explicitly,  in  your  theory. 
How  does  your  notion  of  the  unconscious  differ  from  the  classic 
notions  of  the  unconscious,  say  Freud's? 

Girard:  It  differs  from  the  Freudian  unconscious  in  that  there  s  no 
great  treasure  or  mystery  to  be  found  in  my  unconscious.  It  is,  you 
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might  say,  a  purely  negative  unconscious.  Enmeshed  in  ritual,  we  see 
nothing.  Insight  comes  only  when  we  are  jolted  out  of  ritual  prac- 
tices, or  out  of  our  habits.  I  don't,  in  tact,  like  to  use  the  term 
"unconscious,  "  because  it  makes  everyone  think  of  Freud.  And,  then, 
of  course,  in  some  of  these  matters,  1  remain  uncertain.  The  most 
that  I  can  say  is  that  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  human  condition,  aspects  of  that  condition  remained 
concealed.  Later,  they  "came  to  consciousness."  The  configurations 
of  desire  are,  after  all,  supra-individual.  The  individual  isn't  much 
in  mimeticism.  It's  always  a  pattern,  a  triune  pattern,  or  something 
of  that  sort. 

Bcrtowwaii:  For  Freud,  then,  the  unconscious  is  the  repository  of 
various  drives  and  contents;  for  you,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uncon- 
scious is  simply  the  lack  of  content  —  behavior  without  reflection. 

Girani:  I'm  not  certain  that  I  could  accept  that  entirely,  but  as  an 
approximate  formulation  it's  satisfactory.  Somehow,  you  see,  I  think 
we  need  to  get  away  from  the  Freudian  idea  of  the  unconscious.  I 
mean,  Lacan  says  that  the  unconscious  is  language,  and  that's  a  good 
way  out  if  you  want  to  get  out  of  Freud.  1  can  say  no  such  thing, 
however.  But  you're  right.  Freud  wanted  the  unconscious  to  be  a 
kind  of  storehouse  or  determinant.  And,  if  the  unconscious  is  a  store, 
well,  somebody  has  got  to  mind  the  store— do  you  see  what  I  mean? 
And  then,  Freud  wanted  to  create  a  psychoanalytical  school,  and  so 
forth.  He  lived  in  a  more  substantial  — the  deconstructionists  would 
say  a  more  metaphysical — world  than  our  own.  In  those  days,  one 
believed  in  substance.  I  believe  in  substance.  I  mean,  I  don't  deny 
reality.  But  what  I'm  talking  about  are  patterns  of  human  relation- 
ships that  affect  the  view  one  has  of  reality.  |ust  keep  in  mind,  please, 
that  there  is  a  reality  that  remains  unaffected.  When  the  deconstruc- 
tionists tell  us,  therefore,  that  the  structure  of  something  — it  might 
be  human  culture— is  decentered,  then  I  think  that  they're  wrong.  I'd 
say  that  there  are  historical  periods  when  structures  are  decentered. 
But  it  something  is  decentered  now,  then  it  was  centered  at  some 
point. 

Bcrtoiiucau:  This  is  perhaps  the  crucial  difference  between  your 
view  of  the  Western  tradition  and  Derrida's. 

Girani:  That's  right.  I  would  say  that  the  elements  of  decenter- 
ing  were  always  there.  Derrida  would  be  correct  [in  pressing  for  what 
usually  goes  by  the  name  of  undecidabilityj  insofar  as  a  center 
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always  implies  a  desirable  locus,  a  locus  ol  power,  and  implies  as 
well  its  counter-locus.  Between  the  two  points  a  tension  will  develop. 
Therefore  one  welcomes  an  approach  that  obviates  the  necessity  of 
choosing.  The  verb  "to  decide"  comes — I  take  it  you  know  this — 
from  the  Latinism  deciderc,  "to  cut  the  throat.  '  Decisions,  then, 
always  echo,  however  faintly,  and  reproduce,  a  certain  originary 
violence.  The  logocentric  demand  that  we  decide  partakes,  to  some 
extent,  of  the  old  sacred,  or  could  at  least  be  traced  back  to  it.  The 
sacred  is  always  violent.  But  let  me  say  this,  that  religion  is  always 
for  peace. 

Bertonneaii:  We're  back  in  the  topos  of  the  sacred  and  the 
supernatural. 

Girard:  Yes,  and  the  supernatural,  in  the  Christian  sense,  respects 
freedom.  Quite  literally,  it  cannot  make  itself  felt  as  a  commanding 
force.  To  a  certain  world,  therefore,  it  remains  absolutely  out  of 
reach.  [The  supernatural]  is  incredibly  dangerous  to  human,  espe- 
cially to  bureaucratic,  organization. 

Bertonneaii:  You  appear  to  share  some  common  ground  with 
some  of  the  Christian  existentialists — I'm  thinking  especially  of  Seren 
Kierkegaard,  but  also  of  Gabriel  Marcel  —  in  that  you  distinguish 
strongly  between  the  Gospel  message  and  its  all-too-human  appro- 
priation by  various  and  sundry  institutions. 

Girard:  That's  true.  At  the  same  time,  I  caution  myself  that  it  is 
deceptively  easy  to  posture  as  a  totally  pure  individual  who  can  curse 
institutions  because  he  belongs  to  none.  That's  the  intellectual's 
position,  isn't  it?  And  I  think  that  the  intellectual  is  right  to  do  that. 
At  the  same  time,  it  can  be  rather  facile. 

Bertonneaii:  Especially  in  the  usual  case,  where  the  intellectual  is 
employed  by  some  university. 

Girard:  Yet  very  often  they  do  curse  it  and  try  to  undermine  it. 
I've  heard  some  French  scholars  make  speeches  in  which  the  first  half 
is  "How  we  can  destroy  the  French  University,  "  and  the  second  half 
is  'How  the  Minister  of  Education  asked  me  to  found  a  New  Depart- 
ment. "  [Laughter]  It  can  get  pretty  ridiculous.  We  should  avoid  that. 
There's  a  tendency  today  to  turn  institutions  into  scapegoats. 

Bertonneaii:  Is  there  anything  else  that  can  be  turned  into  a 
scapegoat  nowadays? 

Girard:  None  that  comes  immediately  to  mind.  [Laughter]  Insti- 
tutions are  the  only  possible  scapegoat  today  for  people  who,  so  to 
speak,  know  too  much.  You  can  always  make  the  institution  appear 
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responsible,  or  reprehensible.  If  you  make  such  an  accusation,  you 
will  always  sound  pure.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean? 

Bertonneaii:  I  think  so.  An  example  might  be  the  love-hate  rela- 
tionship between  the  American  electorate  and  the  institution  of  the 
presidency.  Someone  suggested  today  that  we  don't  elect  presidents 
so  much  as  scapegoats.  It  was  meant  as  a  joke,  but  there's  some  truth 
to  it. 

Girard:  I'd  say  that  this  turning  against  institutions  is  almost  a 
worldwide  phenomenon.  Look  at  the  French  and  DeGaulle.  Or  look 
at  Gorbachev  blaming  the  Soviet  Bureaucracy  for  the  woes  of  the 
Soviet  economy.  What  does  it  mean  to  solve  one's  political 
problems?  It  probably  means  to  have  some  sort  of  .  .  .  democratic 
regicide!  (Laughter)  You  will  pardon  me;  I  don't  mean  to  be  cynical. 

Bertonneaii:  I'd  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the  development  of 
your  thinking.  In  Violence  and  the  Sacred  you  appear  to  be  much 
more  interested  in  reconstructing  the  originary  scene  than  in  subse- 
quent books.  Is  this  a  correct  perception? 

Girard:  I  think  I've  said  something  that  bears  on  this.  When  I 
wrote  Violence  and  the  Sacred,  I  thought  that  my  natural  interlocu- 
tors would  be  the  anthropologists.  I  reached  some  of  them  but  not 
many;  usually  they've  rejected  dialogue.  People  have  said  that  this 
is  because  I  was  too  polemical  with  Levi-Strauss.  Maybe.  But  it  also 
has  to  do  with  my  own  training,  which  was  first  in  history,  and  only 
later  in  literature.  I'm  not  a  philosopher,  and  it  might  be  because  I'm 
not  a  philosopher  that  I  started  to  read  anthropology  from  the  view- 
point of  its  drama.  I  read  it  as  I  would  Greek  tragedy.  Euripides, 
Socrates,  and  later  Shakespeare  and  Racine— these  were  great  medi- 
ators for  me.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  probably  philosophically  rather 
naive. 

Bertonneau:  As  someone  whose  scholarly  activity  crosses  so 
many  boundaries,  would  you  be  willing  to  endorse  the  observation 
that  modern  academics  is  too  confined  inside  special  disciplines? 

Girard:  Yes,  and,  in  fact,  that's  what  I  was  thinking  of  when  I 
warned  against  the  dominance  of  what  I  called,  borrowing  Husserl's 
term,  the  regional  ontologies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greatest 
scholarship  in  recent  times  seems  to  have  been  generated  by  people 
who  crossed  disciplines:  Levi-Strauss,  Foucault  and  others.  I  would 
ask  of  myself  today,  what  exactly  is  the  status  of  my  hypothesis?  Is 
it  anthropology  or  something  else?  Maybe  I  should  try  new  titles. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  misunderstanding  as  to  what,  exactly,  I'm 
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about.  Your  notion  of  eidetic  anthropology  is  fairly  interesting.  At 
the  same  time,  there's  something  static,  or  motionless,  about 
phenomenology.  But  one  should  try  new  words. 

Bertofvieaii:  What  you've  said  anticipates  my  next  question  and 
answers  it,  in  part.  Doesn't  your  theory  lack  a  fully  worked  out 
epistemology?  How,  precisely,  does  desire  affect  the  individual?  How 
does  it  shape  perception? 

Girard:  Since  the  individual  figures  in  my  scheme  only  as  far  as 
he  is  involved  with  other  individuals,  the  epistemology  of  the  iso- 
lated consciousness  wouldn't  make  a  great  deal  of  sense  for  me.  I  feel 
that  one  of  the  advantages  of  my  theory  is  its  pragmatic  effective- 
ness. You  can  generate  explanations  with  it.  You  could  say,  coming 
back  to  our  initial  exchange,  that  it  produces  too  much;  but  what  is 
our  business  as  intellectuals  if  not  to  explain  things?  Today  great  the- 
ories are  unfashionable.  In  the  last  century  they  were  rife.  People  felt 
that  everything  was  amenable  to  explanation,  so  you  had  these  com- 
prehensive schemes  in  Frazer  and  so  forth. 

Bertonneau:  And  yet  comprehensive  explanations  for  human 
behavior,  and  for  culture,  have  been  put  forth  in  recent  times.  Take 
E.  O.  Wilson,  and  his  student  Blaffer-Hrdy,  for  example.^'  They  pro- 
pose Sociobiology  as  a  reductive  explanation  for  all  human  actions, 
institutions,  and  so  forth.  In  what  relation  do  you  stand  to  Socio- 
biology? 

Girard:  I  object  to  the  Wilsonian  type  of  explanation,  and  my 
objections  to  it  would  not  differ  much  from  my  objections  to  Levi- 
Strauss.  Sociobiology  disregards  the  specificity  of  human  culture;  it 
collapses  man  and  animal.  I  am  in  fundamental  disagreement  with 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  Levi-Strauss  and  his  followers 
are  wrong  when  they  say  that  ethology  teaches  us  nothing  relevant 
to  humanity.  That's  why  mimetic  theory  interests  me  so  much:  you 
can  start  with  it  at  the  animal  level  and  trace  it  across  the  threshold 
of  hominization  right  into  human  culture.  That  threshold  is  when  the 
victim  becomes  the  conscious  object  of  attention  by  members  of  the 
community.  The  behavior  is  then  no  longer  purely  instinctual.  You 
can  take  as  many  eons  as  you  want  to  get  to  that  point,  but  at  least 
you've  got  something  that  takes  into  account  the  animality  of  man 
without  making  it  triumph.  You  have  cultural  specificity,  a  break 
between  animal  and  man. 

Bertonneau:  It  strikes  me  that  your  theory  insists  on  the  fairly 
contradictory  requirement  that  there  be  both  a  continuity  and  a  dis- 
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continuity  between  brute  and  true  hominid.  How  do  you  reconcile 
the  contradiction,  or  do  you  need  to? 

Girard:  Any  sound  theory,  you  see,  must  have  both  continuity 
and  discontinuity.  It's  not  an  either-or,  it's  precisely  not  a  decision. 
The  problem  with  the  ethologists  is  that  they  don't  have  a  break.  The 
problem  with  the  structural  anthropologists  is  that  they  don't  have 
any  continuity.  Both  are  obviously  wrong.  Ultimately,  it  seems  to 
me,  we  must  reveal  these  partialities  because  they  prevent  us  from 
understanding  our  origins,  and,  therefore,  prevent  us  from  under- 
standing our  fate.  If  I  am  optimistic  about  that  fate,  it's  because  I  am 
optimistic  about  the  possibilities  of  recuperating  our  origins.  Once 
we  have  done  that,  we  have  gained  a  position  from  which  we  can 
examine,  rationally,  the  subject  of  ourselves,  of  our  humanity. 

Thomas  F.  Bertonneaii  is  a  doctoral  student  in  the  UCLA  Program 
in  Comparative  Literature. 
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Faire:  "dire"  ^Wi  dire:  "faire" 
dans  Dom  Juan  et  George  Dandin 

Atiyeh  Shoivrai 


Locutions:  "II  y  a  loin  de  la  parole  a  Taction",  "Res,  non  verba ', 
"Actions  speak  louder  than  words".  Preuves  dune  vision  tradition- 
nelle  du  "dire"  con^u  comme  diametralement  oppose  au  "faire".  Le 
"Speech-Act  Theory",  theorie  qui  n'envisage  plus  le  langage  comme 
description  dune  action,  dun  "faire"  qui  se  limiterait  a  la  realisation 
d'evenements  externes,  a  ebranle  cet  edifice;  desormais,  on  veut  que 
le  "dire"  se  fusionne  avec  le  "faire".  En  effet,  celui-ci  serait  non  seule- 
ment  represente  mais  encore  transforme  par  le  "dire"  qui  se  transfor- 
merait  a  son  tour  en  action  independante  externe/physique,  un 
"faire"  au  sens  "traditionnel". 

La  problematique  du  rapport  entre  le  "faire"  et  le  "dire"  (rapport 
con^u  en  termes  de  superiorite,  d'inferiorite  ou  degalite)  s'est  revelee 
bien  avant  Austin  dans  les  oeuvres  de  Moliere  dont  deux  pieces, 
notamment  Dom  Juan  et  George  Daridin.  peuvent  etre  congues 
comme  des  "tragedies"  de  la  parole.  A  partir  dune  analyse  textuelle 
de  Dom  ]uan  et  de  George  Dandin,  que  nous  renforcerons  par  I'e- 
tude  de  leurs  actes  illocutoires,  nous  montrerons  comment  les  diffe- 
rences discursives  de  ces  deux  personnages  en  apparence  tellement 
contraires'  sont  ou  superficielles  ou  illusoires,  qu'elles  convergent 
pour  rapprocher  nos  deux  heros,  pour  les  confondre  en  en  faisant  les 
deux  faces  dune  meme  piece  menees  a  une  meme  fin.  Cette  etude 
essaiera  de  mettre  en  valeur  la  carence  qui  se  manifeste  dans  I'etre  du 
personnage  croyant  trop  naivement  que  "dire"  egale  "faire"  et  se 
trouvant  incapable  de  surmonter  cette  illusion.  Cette  incapacite  qui 
s'accroit  au  long  de  la  piece  est  marquee  par  un  affaiblissement 
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progressif  du  personnage  en  tant  qu'actant  dans  la  piece  et  en  fonc- 
tion  de  ses  relations  avec  autrui.  Des  lors,  un  schema  s'impose:  sub- 
stitution du  "faire"  par  le  "dire  ",  inadequation  du  "dire"  par  manque 
du  "faire '  d'ou  la  degradation  puissanciere  du  discours  entrainant 
celle  de  son  emetteur  jusqu'a  son  aneantissement  absolu.  Aussi 
I'etude  de  ces  deux  pieces  finira-t-elle  par  devenir  une  mise  en  ques- 
tion du  "speech-act  theory",  mise  en  question  due  a  I'emploi  meme 
de  cette  theorie,  ce  qui  soulignerait  la  carence  qui  se  manifeste  a  sa 
base. 

Des  le  debut  des  deux  pieces,  il  devient  evident  que  le  "dire"  oc- 
cupe  une  place  speciale:  "Mon  mariage  est  une  le^on  bien  parlante" 
(GD:  1,1),  "Quoi  que  puisse  dire  Aristote  et  toute  la  philosophie"  (DJ: 
1,1).'  D'ailleurs  ces  pieces  sont  parsemees  de  commentaires  dun  per- 
sonnage sur  son  propre  discours  et  de  commentaires  metalinguis- 
tiques  au  point  de  vue  effet  d'un  discours  sur  un  autre. ^  Ces  deux 
genres  de  commentaires  metalinguistiques  portent  sur  lenonce  et  sont 
de  haute  frequence  litteraire.  Par  contre,  sont  a  remarquer  les  nom- 
breux  commentaires  metalinguistiques  portant  sur  I'enonciation  dont 
I'importance  est  soulignee  par  la  reapparition  constante  et  I'integra- 
tion  du  verbe  "dire"  dans  les  enonces:  "II  est  question  de  te  dire 
qu'une  beaute  me  tient  au  coeur",  "Vous  savez  que  je  vous  ai  dit  que 
je  n'aime  pas  les  faiseurs  de  remonstrances'  (DJ:  1,2);  "Voila  une 
etrange  mcdisauce!  Qui  vous  a  dit  cela.  Monsieur?  .  .  .  Quiconque 
vous  \'a  dit  est  un  sot  .  .  .  Moi?  Et  comment  lui  aurai-je  dit  .  .  .  Je 
dis  que  ce  sont  la  des  contes  a  dormir  debout "  (GD:  ^b)."*  Nombreux 
sont  les  "dis-moi",  "vous  dis-je ",  "dis-je"  a  travers  les  deux  pieces  et 
articules  par  les  deux  personnages  principaux.  Ces  discours  qui  de- 
viennent  a  leur  tour  I'objet  meme  dun  autre  cnonce  se  transforment 
en  action:  le  "tu  as  dit",  qui  ne  signale  pas  un  acte  ou  un  fait  accom- 
pli, rcmplace  le  "tu  as  fait".  Ces  references  au  "dire"  ne  sont  done  pas 
une  simple  convention,  une  forme  rhetorique  facile:  elles  accentuent 
I'interet  porte  au  "dire"  et  signalent  sa  centralite  dans  les  pieces  en 
question.  "Dom  Juan's  mastery  of  the  world  reposes  on  a  prior 
mastery  of  the  word"  revele  Jules  Brody.^  En  effet,  Dom  Juan  se  sert 
de  paroles  pour  convaincre,  seduire  et  tromper.  Ses  paroles  sont  cal- 
culees;  et  de  cette  composition  volontaire,  elles  tirent  leur  puissance. 
Ainsi,  comme  le  Tartuffe  de  Moliere,  ayant  choisi  le  discours  a  Tac- 
tion afin  d'assujettir  autrui,  il  domine  parce  qu'il  connait  tous  les  res- 
sorts  de  la  parole  et  sen  sert  habilement  pour  la  fin  envisagee.  Ses 
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paroles  se  manifestent  sous  la  forme  la  plus  concrete,  c'est-a-dire 
ecrites":  "J  avals  les  plus  belles  pensees  du  monde  et  vos  discours 
m'ont  brouille  tout  cela"  (1,2).  C'est  cette  maitrise  concrete  du  Ian- 
gage  qui  rend  le  discours  de  Dom  Juan  si  puissant  en  apparence.  Pour 
convaincre  son  maitre,  Sganarelle,  devenu  conscient  de  son  propre 
manque  linguistique,  se  voit  pousse  a  chercher  une  solution:  "]e  dois 
mettre  mes  raisonnements  par  ecrit,  pour  disputer  avec  vous"  (1,2). 
La  solution  proposee,  impraticable  en  essence,  n'est  qu'une  reformu- 
lation naive  de  I'oralite  pratiquee  par  Dom  Juan.  Face  a  celui-ci,  tout 
personnage  dans  la  piece  prend  conscience  de  son  propre  manque  lin- 
guistique;  on  est  done  temoin  de  ce  meme  phenomene  quand  Dom 
Juan  essaie  de  seduire  Charlotte:  "Monsieur,  tout  (;a  c'est  trop  bien 
dit  pour  moi  et  je  n'ai  pas  d'esprit  pour  vous  repondre"  (11,2)  et  en- 
suite  "Mon  dieu,  je  ne  sais  si  vous  dites  vrai  ou  non,  mais  vous  faites 
que  Ton  vous  croit"  (11,2).  L'arrivee  de  Mathurine  complique  la  situa- 
tion et  Dom  Juan  est  pris  entre  deux  paysannes  a  qui  il  a  promis  le 
manage.  Chacune  d'elles  veut  prouver  a  I'autre  que  c'est  elle  la 
favorite  et  I'elue.  En  circonstance  pareille,  un  parleur  moins  habile 
aurait  ete  force  a  reveler  sa  duplicite.  Mais  grace  a  son  double  talent 
de  manipuler  les  gens  a  travers  les  mots  et  de  repondre  rapidement 
sous  pression,  Dom  Juan  sort  de  la  scene  sans  s'etre  trahi  bien  qu'il 
ne  se  trouve  plus  en  position  de  vainqueur.  En  effet  son  succes  n'a 
ete  que  partiel  car  il  a  echoue  a  son  but:  la  seduction;  et  quoique  sa 
duplicite  n'ait  pas  ete  decouverte,  il  n'a  pas  obtenu  ce  qu'il  desirait. 
Qui  plus  est,  par  moment,  Dom  Juan  ne  semble  pas  pouvoir  trou- 
ver  la  reponse  necessaire.  Sommes-nous  temoins  dune  defaillance 
langagiere,  ou  d'un  refus  conscient  de  repondre?  A  I'acte  I  scene  3, 
Don  Elvire,  qu'il  a  fuite  pour  poursuivre  un  nouvel  amour,  vient  le 
confronter  au  moment  ou  il  s'y  attendait  le  moins:  "Madame,  je  vous 
avoue  que  je  suis  surpris  et  que  je  ne  vous  attendais  pas  ici".  Nean- 
moins,  Don  Elvire  dit  a  Dom  Juan  qui  a  son  tour  dit  a  Sganarelle  de 
dire  a  Don  Elvire  la  raison  pour  laquelle  il  I'a  quittee.  L'acte  de  dire 
devient  le  seul  acte  dans  cette  scene  ainsi  que  dans  les  scenes  ou 
Charlotte  et  Mathurine  veulent  faire  parler  Dom  Juan  et  ou  Dom 
Juan  veut  faire  dire  un  blaspheme  par  le  Pauvre  qui  refuse  de  le  dire. 
Dans  ces  scenes  ou  par  le  refus  au  "dire"  la  parole  semble  disparaitre, 
la  scene  meme  tend  a  s'arreter.  La  seule  action  qui  pourrait  la  sau- 
ver  est  la  parole  qui  par  son  manque  prend  plus  de  force  qu'ailleurs. 
Dans  les  deux  premieres  scenes  mentionees  (avec  Don  Elvire  et  les 
deux  paysannes),  le  silence  provient  de  la  part  de  Dom  Juan  qui 
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refuse  de  prendre  la  parole  et  qui  se  retire  a  la  peripetie  de  la  scene 
laissant  le  champ  libre  aux  autres  personnages.  La  rencontre  entre 
Don  Elvire  et  Dom  Juan  illustre  a  merveille  les  tactiques  discursives 
de  celui-ci  car,  donnee  sa  surprise  devant  cette  facheuse  rencontre, 
il  semblerait,  au  premier  abord  du  texte,  assez  naturel  que  notre 
heros  veuille  se  retirer  a  la  peripetie,  se  cachant  derriere  Sganarelle 
jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  ait  compose  une  reponse  persuasive  pour  sa  defense. 
Mais  en  regardant  le  texte  de  plus  pres,  nous  remarquons  que  la 
defense  finale  de  Dom  Juan  est  une  repetition  modifiee  du  discours 
de  Don  Elvire.  Afin  de  se  compromettre  le  moins  possible,  il  a  pousse 
son  interlocuteur  a  entrer  dans  un  monologue  revelateur  de  soi  dont 
le  but  est,  selon  Relyea,  de  montrer  a  la  personne  jusqu'a  quel  point 
elle  se  definit  a  travers  lui.'  La  force  de  Dom  Juan  provient  justement 
de  cette  strategie.  Paradoxalement,  sa  maitrise  de  la  parole  est  le 
resultat  direct  de  sa  capacite  d'imiter,  de  se  rendre  servile  au  langage 
d'autrui.  Que  Dom  Juan  con^oive  tout  entretien  avec  autrui  comme 
seduction  et  done  rapport  de  domination  explique  sa  conception  du 
dialogue  comme  un  champ  de  bataille  dont  la  base  "est  le  rapport  de 
force  entre  les  personnages  ".*  Dom  Juan  ne  concede  a  entrer  en  dia- 
logue avec  Don  Elvire  que  pour  y  mettre  fin  car  il  n  s'agit  plus  de  I'as- 
sujettir  et  le  dialogue  n'a  plus  de  raison  d'etre. 

Faiblesse  langagiere  ou  refus  calcule  de'repondre,  nous  assistons 
neanmoins  a  une  degradation  puissanciere  du  langage  de  Dom  Juan 
qui  se  manifeste  surtout  dans  les  actes  111,  IV  et  V,  a  partir  de  ses  ren- 
contres successives  avec  Le  Pauvre,  M.  Dimanche,  Dom  Louis,  La 
Statue  et  Dom  Carlos.  En  effet  Dom  Juan  doit  quelque  chose  a  tous 
les  personnages  de  la  piece  qui  viennent  un  a  un  revendiquer  leur 
delte.  II  doit  le  mariage  a  Don  Elvire  et  aux  paysannes,  de  I'argent 
a  M.  Dimanche,  I'honneur  a  Dom  Carlos,  le  respect  paternel  a  Dom 
Louis  et  le  repentir  a  Dieu.  Ce  dernier,  incarne  par  la  Statue,  sera  le 
seul  a  etre  paye;  et  cela  bien  sur,  involontairement.  De  tous  les 
autres,  seul  celui  qui  sort  satisfait  de  chez  Dom  Juan  est  M.  Dimanche 
que  Dom  Juan  trouve  "bon  de  le  payer  de  quelque  chose  "  (IV, 2)  et, 
en  effet,  ce  sont  de  mots  de  politesse  et  de  compliments  qu'il  le  paie. 
A  cet  egard,  J.  Brody  ecrit:  "With  his  solicitude  for  Dimanche's 
family,  his  offer  of  a  chair  and  a  place  at  his  table,  his  display  of 
friendship',  Dom  Juan  raises  a  commercial  relationship  up  to  the 
social  level,  just  as  with  Dom  Louis,  Don  Elvire  and  the  Statue  he 
will  bring  moral  relationships  down  to  the  social  level".'  Le  fait  que 
M.  Dimanche  et  Dom  Juan  sont  satisfaits  a  la  fin  de  leur  entretien. 
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I'un  ayant  paye  son  creancier  de  mots  au  lieu  de  sous  et  I'autre  se 
voyant,  par  ce  paiement,  eleve  a  un  plus  haut  niveau  de  classe,  sou- 
tiendrait  toute  theorie  de  la  maitrise  langagiere  de  Dom  Juan  qui  en 
realite  sort  le  plus  vainqueur  des  deux  si  ceci  ne  figurait  pas  comme 
sa  seule  "vraie"  victoire  parmi  les  nombreux  echecs  auxquels  il  sera 
soumis.  La  degradation  puissanciere  de  son  langage  se  devoile  claire- 
ment  a  travers  les  quatre  scenes  avec  le  Pauvre  (111,2),  Dom  Louis 
(IV, 4),  Don  Elvire  (IV, 6)  et  la  Statue  (IV, 8).  Dans  la  scene  avec  le 
Pauvre,  Dom  Juan  veut  convaincre  ce  dernier  de  dire  quelque  chose 
que  celui-ci  refuse  jusqu'a  la  fin.  Voulant  sortir  de  la  scene  avec  le 
dernier  mot  et  portant  la  tete  haute,  Dom  Juan  a  recours  a  une 
replique  ironique:  "]e  te  le  donne  pour  I'amour  de  I'humanite".  Ce 
conflit  de  pouvoir  entre  deux  personnages  se  transforme  dans  les  trois 
autres  scenes  en  conflit  moral  ou  Dom  Juan  a  de  nouveau  recours  a 
des  repliques  ironiques  afin  de  dissiper  la  pression:  "Monsieur,  si 
vous  etiez  assis,  vous  en  seriez  mieux  pour  parler"  (IV, 4);  "Madame, 
il  est  tard.  Demeurez  ici:  on  vous  y  logera  le  mieux  qu'on  pourra  ' 
(IV, 6);  "A  boire.  A  la  sante  du  Commandeur"  (IV, 8).  D'une  part,  ces 
repliques  demontrent  sa  force  car  il  passe  d'un  systeme  de  signes  a 
un  autre.  Ce  passage,  qu'il  opere  en  se  situant  hors  des  systemes  con- 
ventionnels  de  signes,  indique  a  la  fois  un  effort  de  controler  (done 
force)  et  une  evasion  (done  faiblesse).  D'autre  part,  ce  recours  a 
I'ironie  comme  echappatoire  et  fuite  renforce  I'aspect  degradant  de 
son  langage  d'autant  plus  important  et  remarquable  que  notre  heros 
ne  seduit  que  par  les  paroles  et  ne  passe  jamais  aux  actes.  C'est  cette 
degradation  puissanciere  qui  I'entraine  finalement  a  I'acte  V  a 
s'approprier  ouvertement  du  discours  hypocrite.  Nous  nous  retrou- 
vons  done  en  face  de  deux  "dire":  le  "dire"  hypocrite  et  le  "dire" 
veritable  de  Dom  Juan  masque  par  le  premier:  "Tu  prends  pour  de 
bon  argent  ce  que  je  viens  de  te  dire  et  tu  crois  que  ma  bouche  etait 
d'accord  avec  mon  coeur?"  (V,2)  et  puis:  "Je  ne  quitterai  point  mes 
douces  habitudes  mais  j'aurai  soin  de  me  cacher"  (V,2).  Etant  donne 
que  Dom  Juan  ne  passe  jamais  au  "faire",  cette  hypocrisie  a  laquelle 
il  aspire  restera  toujours  au  niveau  langagier. 

II  serait  interessant  ici  de  determiner  la  position  discursive  de  Dom 
Juan  pour  renforcer  I'exactitude  de  nos  remarques  en  montrant  com- 
ment elle  evolue.  Selon  J.  R.  Searle,  les  "speech-events",  qui  operent 
sous  la  rubrique  generale  de  la  theorie  de  Taction,  peuvent  etre  classi- 
fies en  cinq  categories  distinctes:  les  Representatives,  les  Directives, 
les  Commissives,   les  Expressives  et  les  Declarations.'"  Ces  cinq 
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categories  englobent  tous  les  actes  illocutoires  d'ou  il  s'ensuit  que  le 
discours  pourvu  de  toutes  les  cinq  categories  serait  le  plus  varie  et 
le  plus  riche.  L'emetteur  de  ce  discours  serait  doue  de  la  plus  grande 
force  de  manipulation  langagiere  car  selon  ses  besoins,  il  pourrait 
faire  appel  a  toutes  ou  a  n'importe  laquelle  de  ces  categories  pour 
s'exprimer,  convaincre,  seduire.  Le  "dire"  veritable  de  Dom  Juan 
tombe  sous  la  categorie  des  Commissives  "whose  point  is  to  commit 
the  speaker  (again  in  varying  degrees)  to  some  future  course  of 
action  .  .  .  the  condition  is  Intention '."  Un  exemple  donjuanesque 
qu'en  donne  Austin  est  le  verbe  "promettre"  sur  lequel  se  basent  les 
rapports  de  Dom  Juan  avec  autrui  (et  meme  avec  Sganarelle  a  qui  il 
a  promis  ses  gages).  La  position  centrale  que  detient  le  verbe 
"promettre"  dans  le  discours  donjuanesque  est  le  point  de  mire  dune 
excellente  etude  de  Shoshana  Felman  portant  sur  Dotn  Juan  et 
Austin.'^  En  se  basant  sur  les  variations  de  I'emploi  de  ce  verbe,  elle 
demontre  comment  la  promesse  faite  reste  toujours  "malheureuse", 
terme  pris  dans  le  sens  austinien  pour  designer  le  fait  quelle  nest 
jamais  tenue,  menee  au  bout  ou  consommee.  Nous  trouvons  plutot 
que  le  "dire"  hypocrite  de  Dom  Juan  se  range  dans  la  categorie  des 
Expressives:  "the  speaker  is  neither  trying  to  get  the  world  to  match 
the  words  nor  the  words  to  match  the  world  .  .  .  the  paradigms  of 
Expressive  verbs  are  thank',  apologize'  .  .  .  "'^  (voir  le  discours  du 
repentir  de  Dom  Juan  devant  son  pere:  V,l).  Une  etude  minutieuse 
du  texte  nous  revele  que  le  dire  de  Dom  Juan  ne  tombe  jamais  sous 
la  rubrique  des  Declarations  puisqu'il  n'y  a  aucune  correspondance 
entre  ses  enonces  et  la  realile:  le  fait  qu'il  dit  qu'il  a  I'intention  de  faire 
quelque  chose  ne  veut  ni  dire  qu'il  le  fera  ni  qu'il  veut  le  faire.  Or  le 
besoin  que  ressent  Dom  Juan  de  s'approprier  dun  discours  hypocrite 
s'explique  du  fait  que  n'ayant  plus  rien  a  perdre  et  tout  a  gagner,  il 
doublerait  en  effet  la  quantite  de  ses  actes  illocutoires.  Malgre  cette 
surenchere,  la  nature  de  ses  deux  "dire  "  renforce  le  fait  que  le  faire 
de  Dom  Juan  reste  toujours  au  niveau  langagier. 

De  meme  le  "faire"  de  George  Dandin  ne  se  transforme  jamais  en 
action  externe  ou  physique:  "II  me  prend  des  tentations  d'accom- 
moder  tout  son  visage  a  la  compote,  et  le  mettre  en  etat  de  ne  plaire 
de  sa  vie  aux  diseurs  de  fleurettes.  Ah!  Allons,  George  Dandin;  je  ne 
pourrais  me  retenir,  et  il  vaut  mieux  quitter  la  place"  (11,2).  Bien  qu'il 
devienne  conscient  de  I'inefficacite  de  son  discours  et  de  son  manque 
linguistique,  il  n'aboutit  jamais  a  une  pratique  reussie  de  ce  dont  il 
prend  conscience.  II  definit  les  limites  meme  de  sa  parole:  "Tout  ce 
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que  je  puis  dire"  (1,4)  et  "Je  ne  dis  mot  car  je  ne  gagnerai  rien  a  parler" 
(11,13).  Dire  que  tout  personnage  parle  le  langage  de  la  classe  sociale 
a  laquelle  il  appartient  suffit  comme  premisse  pour  choisir  la  perspec- 
tive par  laquelle  expliquer  la  piece  qui  pourrait  etre  lue  selon  I'ex- 
cellente  formule  de  R.  Albanese  comme  "un  drame  de 
I'incommunicabilite".  '■' 

•George  Dandin  est  un  paysan  dont  le  but  est  de  s'ennoblir  par  son 
mariage  a  Angelique  pour  devenir  Sieur  de  la  Dandiniere;  toutefois, 
la  noblesse  incarnee  par  ses  beaux-parents,  les  Sotenville,  le  rejette 
en  lui  rappelant  sans  cesse  ses  origines  et  en  le  rendant  de  plus  en  plus 
conscient  de  son  inferiorite.  II  est  done  pris  entre  deux  classes  sociales 
et  pousse  a  se  servir  d'une  langue  a  laquelle  il  nest  pas  accoutume 
car  des  qu'il  s'adresse  aux  Sotenville,  il  est  accable  de  reproches  sur 
ses  enonciations  qui,  a  leur  tour,  mettent  en  evidence  la  domina- 
tion/superiorite  linguistique  des  Sotenville.  Ne  pouvant  encore 
maitriser  la  langue  des  nobles,  il  se  voit  exclu  du  groupe  (de  cette 
famille)  auquel  il  n'appartient  qu'en  nom  et  s'aper^oit  de  plus  en  plus 
de  la  difficulte  de  s'exprimer  surtout  pour  prouver  par  le  "dire"  I'in- 
fidelite  de  sa  femme.  Ainsi  societe  et  verbe  semblent  se  confondre: 
la  puissance  et  la  "verite"  du  dernier  dependant  directement  de  la 
strate  sociale  a  laquelle  appartient  son  emetteur.  Clitandre  (I'amant 
d'Angelique)  n'a  qu'a  nier  ce  dont  George  Dandin  I'accuse  pour  que 
les  Sotenville  le  croient.  George  Dandin,  finalement  conscient  de 
cette  situation,  s'ecrie:  "Si  bien  done  je  le  trouvais  couche  avec  ma 
femme,  il  en  serait  quitte  pour  se  dedire"  (1,6).  De  meme,  Angelique 
reussit  a  retourner  les  situations  de  telle  fa^on  que  ce  qui  est  verite 
devient  mensonge  et  ce  qui  etait  mensonge  devient  verite  absolue 
(111,12).  Ainsi  superiorite  de  classe  ajoutee  a  la  maitrise  linguistique 
creent  une  double-puissance  impossible  a  contester  (voir  I'effet  du 
discours  de  Dom  Juan  sur  Sganarelle  deja  cite). 

Que  George  Dandin  soit  oblige  de  s'approprier  du  langage  d'une 
classe  differente  ne  poserait  pas  de  problemes  s'il  avait  deja  maitrise 
le  langage  de  la  classe  a  laquelle  il  appartenait  avant  son  mariage. 
Comme  le  releve  Bakhtin,'^  il  y  a  toujours  pluralite  discursive  a  I'in- 
terieur  du  discours  dun  meme  personnage  resultant  de  I'emprunt 
dune  classe  sociale  du  discours  d'une  autre  classe  superieure  a  elle. 
Toujours  est-il  que,  des  son  monologue  d'exposition,  George  Dan- 
din tombe  dans  I'inefficacite  de  la  parole  et  montre  I'impossibilite  de 
tout  dialogue  car  "le  dialogue  du  theatre  se  fait  sur  la  base  d'un 
presuppose  qui  le  gouverne:  qu'un  interlocuteur  a  qualite  pour 
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imposer  la  loi  du  dialogue".'"  En  consequence  George  Dandin,  qui 
se  trouve  hors  du  groupe  et  en  position  d'inferiorite,  ne  pourra  jamais 
declencher  un  dialogue.'^ 

Reduit  done  sociologiquement  a  rien,  George  Dandin  a  recours  a 
un  dedoublement  psychologique,  preuve  d'une  certaine  lucidite  et 
objectivite  ainsi  que  dune  distance  entre  les  deux  "moi".  Le  discours 
produit  etant  monologique  et  n'engageant  que  son  propre  etre,  il  est 
domine  par  de  nombreuses  interpellations  adressees  a  lui-meme.  On 
est  temoin  dune  alienation  a  I'interieur  de  son  "moi"  ce  qui  est  non 
seulement  le  trait  essentiel  de  ses  monologues  mais  agit  comme  un 
moyen  d'auto-defense  ou  un  des  "moi"  est  congu  comme  I'ennemi  de 
I'autre  et  responsable  de  la  situation  presente.  Ses  monologues 
n'aboutissent  a  aucune  initiative.  II  ne  conclut  jamais  sur  le  "faire ' 
mais  sur  le  "dire":  une  plainte  adressee  aux  parents  d'Angelique. 

En  effet  a  partir  de  ces  monologues  qui  font  preuve  dune  impuis- 
sance  linguistique  et  ne  pouvant  dire  qu'il  n'a  pas  de  pensees,  nous 
sommes  menes  a  croire  qu'il  ne  possede  pas  les  outils  linguistiques 
pour  traduire  ses  pensees  en  paroles,  que  la  ressource  de  ses  paroles 
s'epuise  vite  et  qu'elles  ne  menent  a  rien.  Meme  la  ou  il  se  voit  capa- 
ble de  communiquer  et  de  parler,  son  discours  est  coupe  par  autrui, 
le  nombre  d'interruptions  augmentant  d'acte  en  acte  pour  le  reduire 
finalement  a  une  sorte  de  mutisme  provenant  de  sa  prise  de  con- 
science de  la  futilite  de  ses  tentatives.  Comme  chez  Dom  juan,  nous 
sommes  temoins  chez  George  Dandin  de  la  meme  degradation  de 
I'efficacite  linguistique.  Etant  donne  que  I'existence  theatrale  ne  sub- 
siste  que  grace  a  la  parole,  le  manque  de  cette  derniere  mena^ant  I'ex- 
istence meme  de  la  piece,  George  Dandin  se  voit  force  de  se  servir 
d'apartes  ou  de  repeter  textuellement  ce  que  M.  de  Sotenville  lui 
dicte,  preuve  du  point  jusqu'auquel  il  devient  prisonnier  du  discours 
d'autrui,  le  sien  ayant  perdu  (en  proportion  directe)  toute 
authenticite. 

Toutefois,  la  ou  il  n'est  pas  contraint  de  s'approprier  du  discours 
d'autrui,  il  se  sert  du  silence  pour  echapper  aux  autres  en  se  retirant 
a  la  peripetie.  Devant  les  insultes  de  Clitandre,  il  refuse  de  prendre 
la  parole,  faisant  appel  a  un  tiers  pour  le  defendre  (1,6): 

M.  de  Sotenville:  Allons  mon  gendre. 

George  Dandin:  Quoi? 

M.  de  Sotenville:  Repondez. 

George  Dandin:  Repondez  vous-meme. 
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Dans  ses  entretiens  avec  Lubin  (qui  creent  les  deux  quiproquos 
essentiels  a  la  realisation  de  I'intrigue),  George  Dandin  choisit  a  jouer 
le  role  d'auditeur  passif:  son  manque  de  parole  devient  done  une 
action  calculee  qui  lui  permet  de  se  renseigner  sur  les  activites  de  sa 
femme. 

Toujours  est-il  que  le  "dire"  de  George  Dandin  ne  se  transforme 
jamais  en  "faire"  et  reste  au  niveau  langagier.  La  plainte  est  son  mode 
de  communication  par  excellence.  L'action  de  se  plaindre,  une  action 
verbale,  prend  une  valeur  non  seulement  langagiere  mais  aussi  d'etre 
et  de  vie  etant  donne  que  c'est  a  travers  elle  qu'il  definit  sa  relation 
avec  les  Sotenville'*  et  que  la  manifestation  principale  de  la  vie  est 
la  parole.  A  cet  egard,  voir  Dom  Juan  ou  Sganarelle  dit  de  la  Statue: 
"Le  Commandeur  semble  etre  en  vie  et  qu'il  va  nous  parler"  (IILS). 

George  Dandin,  victime  des  complots  de  cocuage  de  sa  femme, 
subit,  a  chaque  acte,  une  humiliation  de  plus  en  plus  grande  et  ne 
reussit  a  se  venger  bien  qu'il  le  veuille.  11  s'enferme  dans  une  verite 
intransmissible:  "Je  sais  ce  que  je  sais"  (1,6),  "Je  sais  ce  que  je  pense" 
(1,8),  'J'enrage  de  bon  coeur  d'avoir  tort  lorsque  j'ai  raison"  (L6).  Ce 
qu'il  sait  etre  verite,  certitude  et  meme  evidence  quand  dites  par  lui 
seront  toujours  entendues  comme  mensonges.  Sa  seule  certitude  est 
qu'il  aura  toujours  tort  devant  les  yeux  (et  les  oreilles)  de  ses 
beaux-parents. 

Aussi  la  position  discursive  de  George  Dandin  souligne-t-elle  ce 
manque  d'action  externe  incarne  par  la  plainte  qui  differe  Taction  en 
la  dirigeant  vers  un  tiers.  En  nous  basant  de  nouveau  sur  la  tax- 
onomie  proposee  par  J.  R.  Searle,  le  "dire"  de  George  Dandin  se 
classe  sous  les  rubriques  de  Representatives  et  de  Directives. 
Representatives  puisque  le  but  est:  "to  commit  the  speaker  to  some- 
thing's being  the  case  ...  all  of  the  members  of  the  Representative 
class  are  assessable  on  the  dimension  of  assessment  which  includes 
true  or  false  .  .  .  The  direction  of  fit  is  words  to  the  world;  the  psy- 
chological state  expressed  is  Belief".''  Selon  Searle,  le  verbe  "se 
plaindre"  denote  une  Representative  avec  le  caracteristique  addition- 
nel  d'avoir  quelque  chose  a  faire  avec  I'interet  du  personnage.  De 
plus.  Directives  parce  que  le  but  est  de  convaincre  I'interlocuteur  de 
faire  quelque  chose:  "verbs  denoting  members  of  this  class  are  ask, 
command,  request,  beg,  pray  .  .  ." .^°  Les  plaintes  adressees  a  ses 
beaux-parents  ont  pour  but  de  les  rendre  conscients  de  la  situation 
pour  qu'ils  prennent  des  mesures  avec  leur  fille.  A  I'acte  III  scene  7, 
nombreux  sont  les  "je  vous  prie  .  .  ."  et  "je  vous  conjure  .  .  ." 
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adresses  aux  Sotenville  en  guise  de  defense.  Qui  plus  est,  a  la  fin  de 
chacun  des  Irois  actes,  M.  de  Sotenville  oblige  George  Dandin  de 
s'excuser  a  un  tiers  en  repetant  fidelemcnt  ce  qui  lui  est  dicte.  Aux 
moments  ou  il  s'approprie  du  discours  d'autrui  et  done  dun  discours 
hypocrite,  un  enonce  analogue  a  celui  de  Dom  Juan  hypocrite  surgit 
et  se  range  sous  la  classe  des  Expressives. 

De  relever  les  differences  discursives  entre  nos  deux  personnages 
principaux  nous  permettra  non  seulement  de  les  comparer  mais  aussi 
de  prouver  jusqu'a  quel  point  le  lecteur  qui  considere,  meme  en  fin 
de  compte,  Dom  Juan  comme  "maitre  du  verbe"  et  George  Dandin 
comme  un  "sot  mal-eduque"  s'est  mepris  en  se  laissant  etre  entraine 
par  le  piege  tendu  du  mythe.  George  Dandin  a  une  portee  d'actes  il- 
locutoires  superieure  a  celle  de  Dom  Juan  (3  versus  2)  tandis  que  sa 
maitrise  de  la  parole  lui  semble  inferieure.  En  effet,  cette  maitrise  su- 
perieure de  Dom  Juan,  evidente  au  debut  de  la  piece  et  basee  peut- 
etre  sur  le  mythe  qu'incarne  ce  personnage,  sevapore  graduellement 
pour  disparaitre  completement:  elle  n'est  qu'illusion,  illusion  qui  de- 
vient  apparente  a  partir  de  notre  etude  de  George  Dandin,  les  deux 
personnages  se  trouvant  finalement  au  meme  niveau  d'impotence  lin- 
guistique.  D'ailleurs  une  premiere  lecture  de  Dom  Juan  pourrait 
mener  le  lecteur,  qui  en  connait  deja  le  mythe  et  ne  s'y  donne  pas 
sans  prejuges,  a  une  interpretation  positive  de  la  force  manipulatrice 
du  langage  de  Dom  Juan.  Pourtant  une  etude  scientifique  de  la  piece 
nous  permet  de  demystifier  celui  qui  s'est  laisse  conduire  par  le 
mythe.  L'hermeneutique  searlienne  devoile  la  qualite  quantitative  de 
cette  force  et  finit  par  discrediter  toute  lecture  naive  de  la  piece,  car 
elle  se  montrerait  deja  corrompue,  souillee  et  aveuglee  par  le  mythe 
et  les  prejuges. 

Le  dernier  point  a  trailer  dans  notre  etude  est  ce  qui  pourrait  se 
definir  comme  Taction  de  donner  sa  parole.  Le  probleme  de  George 
Dandin  nest  pas  seulement  un  probleme  de  classe.  C'est  un  homme 
qui  a  cherche  a  acquerir  ce  qui  ne  se  transmet  que  biologiquement: 
la  noblesse.  II  a  essaye  de  retourner  son  sort,  de  faire  ce  que  Dieu  n'a 
pas  daigne  de  faire.  Son  but  etait  de  transformer  1'  "avoir"  provenant 
de  son  mariage  avec  Angelique  — une  mauvaise  affaire:  "Marchand 
qui  perd,  ne  peut  rire"  (11,9)—  en  "etre".  Mais  dans  ce  mariage  ou 
il  est  question  d'achat  (achat  de  titre  par  George  Dandin)^'  et  de  vente 
(vente  d'Angelique  pour  la  fortune  de  George  Dandin),  personne, 
sauf  George  Dandin,  ne  prend  au  serieux  I'aveu  du  mariage  et  ne  veut 
honorer  la  parole  donnee.  La  seule  action  externe  de  George  Dandin, 
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qui  en  essence  n'est  de  nouveau  qu'un  acle  langagier,  est  I'aveu  du 
mariage.  Voulant  transformer  cette  parole  donnee  en  action  verita- 
ble de  vivre  en  tant  qu'epoux,  George  Dandin  cree  tout  son  dilemme, 
son  malheur  et  en  fin  de  compte  sa  mort. 

Vue  d'une  autre  perspective,  cette  meme  action  de  donner  sa 
parole  amene  le  point  culminant  de  Doni  ]uan.  Tout  au  long  de  la 
piece,  Dom  Juan  est  depeint  comme  un  homme  sur  lequel  on  ne  peut 
pas  compter,  qui  manque  a  sa  parole  et  qui  promet  toujours  sans 
agir.  La  seule  fois  ou  il  ne  manque  pas  a  sa  parole  (c'est-a-dire,  en 
ce  qui  concerne  le  rendez-vous  a  souper  avec  La  Statue),  il  est  vaincu 
et  il  se  perd.  Cette  mort  n'est  done  pas,  comme  on  I'a  generalement 
envisagee,  une  punition  divine  infligee  a  celui  qui  a  trop  longtemps 
blaspheme.  Elle  est  le  resultat  du  degre  zero  auquel  se  voit  mener 
notre  heros. 

Ainsi  dans  les  deux  pieces.  Taction  de  donner  sa  parole  (promettre) 
prend  une  importance  au  dela  de  celle  qu'elle  a  a  premiere  vue.  Elle 
est  le  seul  acte  langagier  qui  aspire  a  se  transformer  en  action  veri- 
table (externe/physique),  a  rompre  lequation  "dire  egale  faire"  ce  qui 
necessite  chez  les  personnages  une  exteriorisation  de  I'etre,  suivie 
dune  deterioration  de  la  maitrise  de  la  situation  placee  entre  les 
mains  d'autrui  et  par  la  suite  leur  perte.  N'ayant  jamais  pu  rien  faire 
et  menes  linguistiquement  a  ne  pouvoir  plus  rien  dire,  George  Dan- 
din  et  Dom  Juan  s'affrontent  a  leur  destinee:  la  Mort. 

Atiyeh  Shoiorai  is  a  doctoral  student  in  French  at  UCLA. 
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Ghost-Ridden  Authors/Ghost-Written  Texts: 
Female  Phantoms  in  Two  Works  by  Andre 
Breton  and  Georges  Bataille 

Vicki  Kirsch 


1  simply  believe  that  between  my  thought,  such  as  it  appears  in  what  material 
people  have  been  able  to  read  that  has  my  signature  affixed  to  it,  and  me,  which 
the  true  nature  of  my  thought  involves  in  something  but  precisely  what  I  do  not 
yet  know,  there  is  a  world,  an  imperceptible  world  of  phantasms  .  .  . 

Andre  Breton,  Preface  for  a  Reprint  of  the  Manifesto 


We  had  started  climbing  the  rocky  mountain  with  its  utterly  romantic  wall, 
when  a  white  and  thoroughly  luminous  ghost  leapt  forth  from  a  deep  cavity  m 
the  rocks  and  barred  our  way.  It  was  so  extraordinary  that  one  girl  and  my 
mother  fell  back  together,  and  the  others  let  out  piercing  shrieks.  I  myself  felt 
a  sudden  terror,  which  stifled  my  voice,  and  so  it  took  me  a  few  seconds  before 
I  could  hurl  some  threats,  which  were  unintelligible  to  the  phantom,  even  though 
I  was  certain  from  the  very  beginning  that  it  was  all  a  hoax.  The  phantom  did 
flee  the  moment  he  saw  me  striding  towards  him,  and  I  didn't  let  him  out  of  my 
sight  until  I  recognized  my  older  brother  .  .  .  Wearing  a  sheet,  he  had  succeeded 
in  scaring  us  by  poppmg  out  under  the  sudden  ray  of  an  acetylene  lantern. 

Georges  Bataille,    Coincidences  ",  Story  of  the  Eye 


Andre  Breton  concludes  the  second  part  of  his  narrative  Nadja 
with  the  following  series  of  questions  marked  by  quotation  marks: 
"Who  goes  there;  Is  it  you,  Nadja?  Is  it  true  that  the  beyond,  that 
everything  beyond  is  here  in  this  life?  1  can't  hear  you.  Who  goes 
there?  Is  it  only  me?  Is  it  myself?"  [144p  This  self-conscious  inter- 
rogation comes  as  a  finale  to  the  body  of  a  text  written  in  the  hey- 
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day  of  surrealism,  1928,  by  the  founder  of  the  movement.  With  the 
Manifesto  of  Surrealism  having  been  written  in  1924,  Nadja  is  a  prac- 
ticum  for  the  movement's  ideas  and  ideals.  It  could  be  described  as 
a  love  story,  relating  Breton's  relationship  with  a  woman  who  calls 
herself  Nadja  from  the  end  of  August  to  the  end  of  December.  He 
begins  with  the  question  "Who  am  I?  "  When  Nadja  enters  the  text, 
about  a  third  of  the  way  through,  the  emphasis  is  on  a  searching  for 
her  which  eventually,  as  in  the  quote  above,  leads  back  to  its  origin 
in  Breton.  The  very  question  of  Nadja's  existence  is  a  central  one  in 
the  text,  and  as  such  Nadja  straddles  the  traditional  lines  between  fic- 
tion and  autobiography,  between  novel  and  psychoanalytic  case 
history.^ 

Also  written  in  France  in  1928  is  a  novel  titled  Story  of  the  Eye  by 
Georges  Bataille.'  Considered  pornographic  by  Andrea  Dworkin," 
it  recounts  a  love  shared  between  the  narrator  and  two  girls,  Simone 
and  Marcelle.  Like  Nadja,  Story  of  the  Eye  is  told  in  the  first  person 
and  does  include  supposedly  actual  occurrences  in  the  life  of  Bataille. 
This  is  suggested  after  the  body  of  the  text  in  a  section  entitled  "Coin- 
cidences "  in  which  Bataille  shares  with  the  reader  the  associations  he 
has  with  parts  of  the  book,  much  like  Freud's  patients'  associations 
with  manifest  dream  content.  "While  composing  this  partly  imagin- 
ary tale,  1  was  struck  by  several  coincidences  and  since  they  appeared 
indirectly  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  what  I  have  written,  I  would 
like  to  describe  them. "(107)  The  coincidences  reveal  associations  with 
Bataille's  childhood  experiences,  his  relationship  with  his  father,  and 
scenes  from  his  travels.  Although  not  exactly  the  same  technique  of 
automatic  writing  described  and  utilized  by  Breton  and  other  sur- 
realists, the  kind  of  writing  that  Bataille  says  he  used  in  Story  of  the 
Eye — "I  began  writing  with  no  precise  goal  .  .  ."[107]  —  is  similar  in 
its  relation  to  Freud.  Both  Breton  and  Bataille  use  the  free  associa- 
tion technique  based  on  "the  talking  cure"  of  Freud  and  Breuer  in 
Studies  in  Hysteria^  and  write  without  critical  self-consciousness.  Si- 
mone and  Marcelle  did  not  exist  as  individuals,  though  it  may  be  no 
coincidence,  as  I  will  discuss  later,  that  Breton's  wife's  name  was  Si- 
mone. In  this  paper,  I  will  refer  to  the  narrator  of  Nadja  as  Andre 
Breton,  but  will  refer  to  the  narrator  of  Bataille's  book  as  "the  nar- 
rator. "  For  despite  Bataille's  inclusion  of  "Coincidences "  ( 'Thus  at 
first,  I  thought  that  the  character  speaking  in  the  first  person  had  no 
relation  to  me  "|102l)  there  is  an  important  difference  between  the 
two  books — though  one  that,  by  the  inclusion  of  "Coincidences "  and 
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the  final  section  of  Nadja,  is  called  into  question  in  the  texts 
themselves. 

It  is  curious  that  I  was  unable  to  locate  even  one  reference  to  any 
relationship  between  Nadja  and  Story  of  the  Eye.  Both  of  these 
books  were  written  in  France  in  1928  in  the  midst  of  a  personal  and 
political  quarrel  betwen  the  two  authors.  On  one  level,  I  propose 
that  Bataille's  story  is  an  outrageous,  cutting,  and  excremental 
response  to  Breton's  text  of  pure  spiritual  love,  a  text  which  Bataille 
situates  as  being  symptomatic  of  the  surrealist  movement.  On 
another  level,  I  will  look  at  the  relationship  between  the  men- 
authors-masters  and  the  women-characters-subjects  who  inhabit 
their  stories.  In  both  Nadja  and  Story  of  the  Eye,  the  women  embody 
the  attitudes  and  ideologies  politicized  by  their  intellectual  creators. 
They  also  embody  the  notion  of  the  phantom,  and  it  is  by  focusing 
on  the  use  of  the  phantom  motif  that  I  will  proceed.  I  hope  that  by 
my  tracking  the  phantom  through  these  two  levels  of  reading,  a  new 
understanding  of  author,  character,  and  text  will  emerge. 

The  personal  and  political  differences  between  Breton  and  Bataille 
were  played  out  in  the  public  arena.  They  despised  each  other.  And 
even  though  Breton  was  at  this  time  a  powerful  man  in  the  world  of 
the  French  avant-garde,  and  Bataille  was  working  as  a  mere  librar- 
ian, this  did  not  lessen  either  of  their  blows.  A  rage  of  name-calling 
ensued,  presumably  in  the  cafes  of  Paris  and  certainly  in  the  jour- 
nals being  circulated.  As  Allan  Stoekl  succinctly  states,  "It  was 
indeed  an  all-out  assault  on  dignity.""  Although  it  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  paper  to  examine  this  controversy  in  detail,  a  brief  read- 
ing of  two  pertinent  papers  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  salient 
points. 

Mind  vs.  Matter 

In  the  Second  Manifesto  of  SurreaUsm,  published  in  1930,  Breton 
openly  criticized  Bataille  for  comparing  surrealism  to  what  Breton 
called  the  "nonmind"  of  anti-dialectical  materialism.  "M.  Bataille 
professes  to  wish  only  to  consider  in  the  world  that  which  is  vilest, 
most  discouraging,  and  most  corrupted.  .  .  ."'  Breton  used  as  an 
example  Bataille's  description  of  the  dismemberment  of  a  rose  in 
which  he  said:  "all  that  remains  is  the  sordid  looking  tuft."  In  Bre- 
ton's way  of  thinking  "the  rose,  stripped  of  its  petals,  remains  the 
rose."*  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  form  of  name-calling  in  the 
Manifesto  is  Breton's  use  of  psychoanalysis  as  a  weapon: 
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He  is  trying,  with  the  help  of  the  tiny  mechanism  in  him  which  is  not 
completely  out  of  order,  to  share  his  obsessions:  this  very  fact  proves 
that  he  cannot  claim,  no  matter  what  he  may  say,  to  be  opposed  to  any 
system,  like  an  unthinking  brute.  What  is  .  .  .  embarrassing  about  M. 
Bataille's  case  is  that  his  phobia  about  "the  idea,"  as  soon  as  he  attempts 
to  communicate  it,  can  only  take  an  ideological  turn.  A  state  of  con- 
scious deficiency,  in  a  form  tending  to  become  generalized,  the  doctors 
would  say." 

Breton  stops  barely  short  of  calling  Bataille's  ideas  pathological.  Bre- 
ton writes  further,  "It  is  to  be  noted  that  M.  Bataille  misuses  adjec- 
tives with  a  passion:  befouled,  senile,  rank,  sordid,  lewd,  doddering, 
and  that  these  words,  far  from  serving  him  to  clisparage  an  unbear- 
able state  of  affairs,  are  those  through  which  his  delight  is  most  lyr- 
ically expressed."'"  The  personal  thrust  of  the  attack  is  striking.  We 
mustn't  forget  that  Breton,  in  a  footnote  citing  Marx,  describes 
Bataille  as  an  "excremental  philosopher."" 

Bataille's  paper,  "The  'Old  Mc»le'  and  the  Prefix  Sur  in  the  Words 
Surhomnw  [Superman]  and  Surrealist,"  can  be  read  as  his  response 
to  Breton's  attack.  Although  it  was  first  published  in  Tel  Quel,  34 
(Summer  1968),  it  must  date  from  the  time  of  the  original  con- 
troversy, 1929-1930.  The  paper  begins  with  a  stating  of  the  two 
positions,  utilizing  Breton's  definition  of  Bataille's  materialism  and 
countering  it  with  Bataille's  own  definition  of  surrealism:  ".  .  .  we 
could  at  the  same  time  identify  surrealism  as  a  childhood  disease  of 
this  base  materialism."'^;  in  other  words,  something  we  grow  out  of. 
Bataille  grounds  his  reproof  of  surrealism  in  the  reality  of  class  strug- 
gle as  opposed  to  the  surrealist  emphasis  on  the  spirit  which  resides 
above  the  world  of  facts.  Bataille  uses  the  images  of  the  eagle  and 
the  mole  to  talk  about  Nietzsche  and  Breton.  Bataille  indulges  in  his 
share  of  name-calling,  describing  Breton  as  having  a  "pathology  of 
castration  reflexes."'^  Again,  we  note  the  use  of  psychoanalytic  jar- 
gon. He  also  accuses  Breton  of  putting  it  to  literary  use:  "Others 
instinctively  know  how  blocked  impulses  are  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  surrealists  employ  them  in  literature,  in  order  to  attain 
the  displaced  and  pathetic  grandeur  that  strips  them  of  relevance."'* 
The  central  point  of  Bataille's  attack  rests  on  what  he  calls  the  "Icar- 
ian  illumination,"  his  notion  that  Breton  scorns  this  world  and  suffers 
from  the  illusion  that  "the  blinding  celestial  vault,  when  it  becomes 
a  psychological  obsession,  implies  spiritual  elevation.  "'^  He  identi- 
fies Breton  with  the  confused  bourgeoisie  and  a  "servile  idealism  "'* 
in  the  face  of  the  decomposition  of  the  world  around  him. 
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The  purpose  of  this  brief  expose  is  to  give  a  smell  of  the  air  in 
which  Nadja  and  Story  of  the  Eye  were  written.  I  will  show  that  ten- 
sions presented  above  will  now  reappear  in  another  form  within 
these  two  novels  written  at  the  height  of  this  controversy. 

The  Phantoms 

Breton  appeals  to  the  idea  of  the  phantom  at  the  very  beginning 
of  Nadja  as  his  response  to  "Who  am  I?"  The  question  lingers  for  a 
moment  on  the  possibility  of  "knowing  whom  I  haunt"[ll]  and  Bre- 
ton then  fully  opens  the  doors  to  the  text  with  a  consideration  of 
ghosts.  He  considers  himself  to  be  a  phantom  roaming  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  "haunting"  his  outer  self:  ".  .  .  what  I  regard  as  the 
objective,  more  or  less  deliberate  manifestations  of  my  existence  are 
merely  the  premises,  within  the  limits  of  this  existence,  of  an  activity 
whose  true  extent  is  quite  unknown  to  me.  My  image  of  the 
ghost'  ...  is  particularly  significant  for  me  as  the  finite  representa- 
tion of  a  torment  that  may  be  eternal.  Perhaps  my  life  is  nothing  but 
an  image  of  this  kind  .  .  . '(12]  One  of  the  central  images  in  surreal- 
ism for  Breton,  the  phantom  resides  in  each  person  and  is  the  living 
synthesis  between  the  overtly  contradictory  regions  of  the  real  and 
the  unreal,  life  and  death,  waking  and  sleeping.  Indeed,  "Nadja's 
appearance  on  the  scene"[60l  a  third  of  the  way  through  the  text  is 
that  of  the  fleeting  phantom,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  flash  occur- 
rence of  spirit  into  blood  on  earth:  "Last  of  all,  now,  the  tower  of 
the  Manoir  d'Ango  explodes  and  a  snowfall  of  feathers  from  its 
doves  dissolves  on  contact  with  the  earth  of  the  great  court- 
yard .  .  .  now  covered  with  real  blood!"l60]  Of  course  the  manor 
must  be  the  haunted  castle  where  phantoms  reside,  which  I  will  dis- 
cuss later,  but  it  is  also  Breton's  place  of  residence  in  August  1927: 
"(Could  it  have  been  otherwise,  once  I  decided  to  write  Nadja?)"(23] 
and  he  includes  the  accompanying  photograph. (22)  The  doves  fore- 
shadow Breton's  lament  later  in  the  book  as  he  describes  Nadja  as 
"the  splendidly  mournful  bird  of  divination. "(91] 

In  the  description  of  Nadja  as  Breton  first  sees  her,  the  physical 
qualities  of  a  ghost  are  unmistakable:  ".  .  .  she  scarcely  seemed  to 
touch  the  ground  as  she  walked. "[64]  He  describes  her  as  being 
".  .  .  so  pure,  so  free  of  any  earthly  tie  .  .  ."[90];  a  woman  beyond 
the  fetters  of  the  world.  Her  relationship  to  time  is  extraordinary.  She 
seems  to  wander  without  constraints  of  commitment  or  time  of  day, 
and  says  to  Breton  one  evening:   "Time  is  a  tease — because  every- 
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thing  has  to  happen  in  its  own  time. "(102]  Breton  continues  to  nar- 
rate his  life  with  Nadja  with  an  air  of  wonder,  yet  his  admiration  for 
her  difference  becomes  increasingly  accompanied  by  a  will  to  pos- 
session which  takes  two  forms:  the  first  as  an  obsession  with 
knowledge  and  the  second  a  panicked  fear  of  her  disappearance. 
"Who  are  you?"  Breton  asks,  and  she  answers  "I  am  the  soul  in 
limbo. "(71 1  What  does  Breton  mean  when  he  says  this  question 
".  .  .  sums  up  all  the  rest"  and  the  response  is  perhaps  "a  reply  wor- 
thy of  it. '?(71]  This  is  the  question  with  which,  in  other  forms,  the 
book  begins  and  ends — the  recurring  nightmare,  the  haunting.  He 
asks  it  again  in  a  more  rhetorical  form:  "Who  is  the  real  Nadja  — 
who  enjoyed  being  nowhere  but  in  the  streets  .  .  ."[113]  He  asks  with 
urgent  passion,  as  if,  could  he  only  know,  he  would  be  able  to  hold 
on  to  her  forever.  But  above  all  else  he  fears  her  disappearance: 
"There  might  be  some  of  those  false  annunciations,  those  provisional 
moments  of  grace,  real  deathtraps  of  the  soul,  an  abyss,  an  abyss 
into  which  the  splendidly  mournful  bird  of  divination  has  vanished 
again. "(91]  Yet  even  though  the  obsessed  Breton  dreads  and  mourns 
the  fleetingness  of  Nadja's  presence,  it  is  precisely  that  which  allows 
him  to  love  her,  which  captures  him.  "I  have  taken  Nadja,  from  the 
first  day  to  the  last,  for  a  free  genius,  something  like  one  of  those 
spirits  of  the  air  which  certain  magical  qualities  momentarily  permit 
us  to  entertain  but  which  we  cannot  overcome. "(Ill] 

The  image  of  the  phantom  in  Bataille's  text  is  a  bit  of  a  joke.  It 
comes  at  a  time  in  the  tale  when  things  are  running  at  a  high  fever: 
Marcelle  has  been  taken  away  to  an  asylum  after  an  orgy  in  Simone's 
house  in  which,  after  standing  on  a  table  with  Simone  and  "peeing" 
onto  the  tablecloth,  Marcelle  climbs  into  a  clothes  wardrobe  and 
"jerks  off."  The  parents  come  home  and  see  these  girls  and  boys 
smeared  with  "cum,"  "jism,"  and  blood,  sprawled  around  the  house, 
and  Marcelle  is  removed  from  the  wardrobe  by  the  narrator  in  an 
entirely  incoherent  state.  Soon  the  narrator  and  Simone  discover  that 
she  has  been  sent  away,  and  set  out  on  their  bikes  to  rescue  "Mar- 
celle who  was  in  prison  and  at  the  mercy  of  nightmares. "(34] 
".  .  .  our  attention  was  drawn  to  a  strange  apparition.  We  had  scaled 
the  wall  and  were  now  in  the  park  .  .  .  when  we  spied  a  second- 
story  window  opening  and  a  shadow  holding  a  sheet  and  fastening 
it  to  one  of  the  bars.  The  sheet  promptly  smacked  in  the  gusts,  and 
the  window  was  shut  before  we  could  recognize  the  shadow. "[36] 
Bataille  is  describing  here  a  shadow  placing  the  sheet  outside  the  win- 
dow as  a  sign,  a  signal.  The  identity  of  the  shadow  itself  is  still 
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unknown,  yet  in  the  next  paragraph  the  signal  itself  becomes  the 
ghost. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  harrowing  racket  of  that  vast  white  sheet 
caught  in  the  squall  .  .  .  Simone  .  .  .  huddled  against  me  .  .  .  and 
gaped  at  the  huge  phantom  raging  in  the  night  ...  ail  at  once  the  wind 
■seemed  to  tatter  the  clouds,  and  the  moon,  with  a  revealing  clarity, 
poured  sudden  light  on  something  so  bizarre  and  so  excruciating  tor 
us  ...  at  the  center  ot  the  sheet  flapping  and  banging  in  the  wind,  a 
broad  wet  stain  glowed  in  the  translucent  moonlight  .  .  .(36) 

For  Breton,  the  existence  of  the  phantom  is  as  serious  a  concern 
as  being  itself:  Who  am  I,  who  are  you?  The  joke  is  that  Bataille's 
phantom  is  a  bed  sheet  with  "piss"  on  it,  as  explained  by  him  on  the 
next  page:  "It  was  our  unfortunate  friend  .  .  .  who  had  tied  that 
stunning  signal  of  distress  to  the  bars  of  her  prison.  She  had  obvi- 
ously jerked  off  in  bed  with  such  a  disorder  of  her  senses  that  she 
entirely  inundated  herself  .  .  ."(37)  What  is  the  significance  of  the 
phantom  for  Bataille?  With  the  glistening  wet  spot  illumined  within 
the  grand  scheme  of  the  natural  elements,  the  ghost  becomes  a  part 
of  the  natural  world.  Yes,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  bedsheet  soaked 
with  bodily  excrement.  But  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  very  stuff  of 
heterogeneity.'^  It  is  as  if  Bataille  is  saying:  Here  Andre,  let  us  see 
you  place  this  in  your  absolute  space  of  sameness  where  all  con- 
tradictions fall  away.  No  element  of  the  supernatural,  nor  of  the 
spiritual  divine  beyond  the  body,  is  present.  This  is  a  direct  contrast 
to  Breton's  phantom.  The  beautiful,  haunting,  golden-haired  Nadja 
is  an  illusive  and  pure  apparition  which  Breton  invests  with  quali- 
ties of  the  divine.  She  is  the  dove,  the  pure  soul.  She  is  the  phantom 
of  spiritual  love.  And  blond  Marcelle  is  the  phantom  of  the  excre- 
mental  without  union  and  spilled  onto  the  prison  bedsheet. 

Ghosts  in  Residence 

The  dwelling  places  of  the  phantom  are  of  great  concern  to  both 
of  the  authors.  For  Breton,  the  phantom  is  most  closely  connected 
to  the  image  of  the  castle.  In  his  chapter  titled  "Esoterism  and  Sur- 
realism" in  Andre  Breton  and  the  Basic  Concepts  of  Surrealism, 
Michel  Carrouges  discusses  the  haunted  castle  in  Breton's  work  at 
some  length.  "In  Breton's  language,  the  term  haunted'  is  all  the  more 
striking  in  that  it  distinguishes  a  place  especially  privileged  in  the 
mythical  topology  of  surrealism  ...  It  is  the  place  par  excellence  for 
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calling  upon  the  powers  of  the  supernatural.  ""*  He  describes  the  two 
tendencies  within  surrealism,  modern  skepticism  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  phenomena  on  the  other,  and  how 
Breton  "has,  then,  always  been  able  to  preserve  in  the  idea  of  the 
phantom  a  certain  measure  of  the  marvelous  which  can  be  totally 
reduced  neither  to  Marxism  nor  to  psychoanalysis  .  .  .  The  aim  of 
surrealism  is  to  awaken  the  phantoms  everywhere  .  .  ."'"  and  the 
castles  become  "observatories  of  the  interior  heavens. '^'^  The  manor 
house  and  the  prison  also  evoke  this  image.  In  Nadja,  Breton  in- 
cludes photographs  of  Augo  and  the  Chateau  of  Saint-Germain-en- 
Lage.  He  speaks  about  going  with  Nadja  to  the  chateau:  "Here,  high 
in  the  chateau,  in  the  righthand  tower,  there  is  a  room  which  ...  no 
one  would  dream  of  showing  us  .  .  .  but  which,  according  to  Nadja, 
is  all  that  we  would  need  to  know  in  Saint-Germain  .  .  ."(112)  Bre- 
ton also  mentions  the  secret  staircases  and  sliding  doors:  ".  .  .  we 
may  imagine  the  mind's  greatest  adventure  as  a  journey  of  this  sort 
to  the  paradise  of  pitfalls. '[112]  The  "paradise  of  pitfalls,"  the 
"deathtraps  of  the  soul,"  "the  abyss"  —  these  are  the  terms  that  Bre- 
ton uses  to  evoke  the  place  of  the  phantom  as  a  ruin  but  also  as  a 
mirror  where  humans  project  the  ghosts  who  haunt  them.  The 
prison,  too,  has  this  quality  for  Nadja:  "Listen,  tell  me  why  you 
have  to  go  to  prison  too.  Who  was  I?  It  was  ages  ago.  And  you  then, 
who  were  you?'  "[84]  Nadja  speaks  about  this  fantasy  of  incarcera- 
tion with  an  emphasis  on  the  timeless;  yet  she  is  projecting  back  into 
a  past.  But  where  does  Breton  locate  today's  phantoms?  It  is  telling 
that  Nadja  in  fact  ends  up  in  an  asylum.  Of  the  "Bird  of  divination," 
Breton  tells  us  'The  essential  thing  is  that  I  do  not  suppose  there  can 
be  much  difference  for  Nadja  between  the  inside  of  a  sanitarium  and 
the  outside.  There  must,  unfortunately,  be  a  difference  all  the  same: 
an  account  of  the  grating  sound  of  a  key  turning  in  a  lock  .  .  .  "(136) 
Breton  uses  this  opportunity  to  write  for  several  paragraphs  about 
life  in  the  sanitariums  and  his  contempt  for  psychiatry.  "But,  as  I  see 
it,  all  confinements  are  arbitrary.  I  still  cannot  see  why  a  human 
being  should  be  deprived  of  freedom. "[141]  But  most  of  all,  he 
laments  for  Nadja.  She  truly  embodied  a  life  of  unrestricted  freedom, 
which  he  had  encouraged  her  to  live,  and  never  developed  a  persona 
which  would  allow  her  to  function  in  society.  "Yet  I  never  supposed 
she  could  lose  or  might  have  already  lost  that  minimal  common  sense 
which  permits  my  friends  and  myself,  for  instance,  to  stand  up  when 
a  flag  goes  past  .  .  .  "1143]  Nadja  refused  these  accommodations  to 
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the  social  life,  and  in  the  end  Breton  seems  to  admit  his  blindness 
concerning  Nadja's  destiny:  "1  shall  add,  in  my  defense,  only  a  few 
words.  The  well-known  lack  of  frontiers  between  non-madness  and 
madness  does  not  induce  me  to  accord  a  different  value  to  the  per- 
ceptions and  ideas  which  are  the  result  of  one  or  the  other. "(1441 
Clearly  influenced  by  Freud  in  this  respect  of  the  continuum  leading 
from  sanity  to  insanity,  Breton's  ranting  against  the  asylum  and  the 
general  tenor  of  psychiatry  comes  as  no  surprise. 

The  sanitarium  as  prison  is  presented  very  similarly  by  Bataille. 
Much  as  Nadja's  residence  there  was  only  discovered  by  the  author 
through  hearsay,  so  also  Bataille  discovers  Marcelle's  incarceration 
through  Simone's  houseservants.  Describing  her  as  "the  wretched 
inmate,  "[44]  Bataille  describes  the  connection  thus:  "I  was  in  a  hurry 
to  arrive  at  the  place  that  I  dimly  regarded  as  a  haunted  castle,'  due 
to  the  association  of  the  words  sanitarium  and  castle,  and  also  the 
memory  of  the  phantom  sheet  and  the  thought  of  the  lunatics  in  a 
huge  silent  dwelling  at  night. "[58] 

The  narrator  and  Simone  rescue  her  from  the  sanitarium,  but  they 
cannot  rescue  her  from  the  alternate  reality  in  which  she  continued 
to  live.  ".  .  .  Simone  and  I  realized  that  Marcelle  grasped  absolutely 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  .  .  .  Nonetheless  when  I  spoke  to 
Marcelle  about  the  haunted  castle  she  did  not  ask  me  to  explain 
.  .  .  "[61]  Breton  uses  the  image  of  the  sanitarium  as  prison  as  a 
vehicle  for  a  political  excercise  against  the  stifling  of  freedom  — 
Bataille  almost  self-consciously  neglects  the  political  and  locates  the 
sanitarium  scene  entirely  within  the  realm  of  the  erotic.  He  describes 
Marcelle  in  these  terms:  "Her  sleek  pallid  hair  was  caught  in  the 
wind,  we  could  now  make  out  her  features:  she  had  not  changed 
.  .  .  Under  her  nightgown,  we  could  distinguish  her  thin  but  full 
body  ...  as  beautiful  as  her  fixed  stare. "[41]  As  much  anguish  as 
Breton  experiences  thinking  about  the  spirit  of  Nadja  behind  bars, 
Bataille's  narrator  is  equally  distressed  in  mourning  Marcelle's  lonely 
body.  The  only  malevolent  sign  of  her  captors  comes  while  Simone 
and  the  narrator  are  watching  her  in  the  window.  "But  soon,  some 
invisible  monstrosity  appeared  to  be  yanking  Marcelle  away  from 
the  bars,  though  her  left  hand  clutched  them  with  all  her  might.  We 
saw  her  tumble  back  into  her  delirium.  And  all  that  remained  before 
us  was  an  empty,  glowing  window,  a  rectangular  hole  piercing  the 
opaque  night,  showing  our  aching  eyes  a  world  composed  of  light- 
ning and  dawn. '[41] 
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The  sanitarium  is  a  temporary  place  for  apparitions  such  as  Mar- 
celle.  What  could  a  world  of  lightning  and  dawn  consist  of  except 
the  dark  natural  world  illuminated  by  cracks  of  light — and  there  is 
indeed  some  play  here  with  the  end  of  Nadja  when  Breton  mentions 
"...  a  huge  sky-blue  street  sign  bearing  these  words:  THE 
DAWNS. "[1551  In  the  final  pages  of  the  text  Breton  is  speaking  to 
a  you  who  is  a  lover,  and  makes  reference  to  this  sign  again. 
"Genius  .  .  .  what  could  I  still  expect  from  the  few  possible  interces- 
sors who  have  appeared  to  me  under  this  sign,  and  which  ...  I  have 
ceased  to  possess  .  .  .  Nadja  was  one  of  these  last  .  .  .  [157]  The  sex- 
ual frenzy  of  the  naked  Simone  and  the  narrator  under  the  piss-laden 
banner  and  Marcelle's  eventual  accompaniment  beneath  this  sign 
presents  a  much  distorted  view  of  what  Breton  had  in  mind. 
Thoroughly  in  keeping  with  Bataille's  satirical  and  excremental 
response  to  Nadja,  a  metamorphosis  of  the  sanitarium  into  a  glow- 
ing emptiness  is  appropriate.  Before  Marcelle  is  brought  down  by  the 
narrator  to  the  grounds  where  Simone  is  waiting,  Bataille  gives  Mar- 
celle the  only  speech  she  has  in  the  entire  story:  '  Now  we  can  get 
married,  can't  we?  It's  very  bad  here,  we  suffer.'  "  The  narrator  con- 
tinues: "At  that  point  how  could  I  do  anything  but  devote  the  rest 
of  my  life  to  such  an  unreal  apparition?  "(60]  When  Marcelle  makes 
this  speech,  she  and  the  narrator  are  sitting  on  the  window  of  the 
sanitarium.  Isn't  this  line  precisely  what  Breton  desired  to  hear  from 
Nadja?  Marcelle,  sitting  beneath  the  banner  with  her  "master,  "  ask- 
ing to  be  possessed,  asking  to  be  taken  away  from  the  asylum  where 
she  suffers.  But  Marcelle  leaves  this  place,  unlike  Nadja — for  it  is  not 
the  total  expenditure  of  mind-spirit  but  of  body  that  is  her  fate. 

Analysis 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  phantom-woman  in  these  two  texts? 
Nadja  and  Marcelle  are  ghosts  in  both  the  literal  and  the  figurative 
sense — for  they  are  described  as  apparitions  and  denied  their  own 
voices  through  which  to  speak.  The  men  do  all  the  talking.  These 
texts  are  haunted  by  another  woman  kept  from  speaking  by  her 
master:  Freud's  Dora.^'  But  while  Dora  walks  out  on  Freud  with  her 
newly  empowered  self,  Nadja  and  Marcelle  remain  totally  inscribed 
within  the  text:  Nadja  vanishes  into  the  asylum  and  Marcelle  dies. 
Linda  Gardner,  in  her  article  "Dora  and  Nadja:  Two  Women  in  the 
Early  Days  of  Psychoanalysis  and  Surrealism,  "  tells  the  reader:  "In 
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such  an  instance,  the  person  whose  perceptions  are  denied  and  dis- 
regarded may  be  forced  to  comment'  on  the  situation  by  leaving  it 
altogether,  as  Dora  did,  or  by  going  mad,  as  Nadja  did.  "^^  What  I 
wish  to  suggest  is  that  while  Dora  did  leave  and  live  in  a  creative  life 
outside  of  the  text,  as  it  were,  Nadja  and  Marcelle  comment  on  the 
situation  within.  Nadja  has  her  drawings,  which  Breton  includes,  and 
Marcelle  inscribes  herself  by  first  "pissing"  onto  the  sheet  and  then 
hanging  it  out  the  window  like  a  banner.  Further,  both  of  these 
women  were  able  to  take  the  kinds  of  powers  that  were  granted  them 
by  their  masters  and  transform  them  to  their  own  advantage;  they 
"speak,"  in  spite  of  their  authors.  As  suggested  by  Nina  Auerbach, 
in  her  article  "Magi  and  Maidens:  The  Romance  of  the  Victorian 
Freud":  "Dispossessed  and  seemingly  empty,  the  women  reveal  a  sort 
of  infinitely  unfolding  magic  that  is  quite  different  than  the  formulaic 
spells  of  the  men."-^ 

Breton  includes  ten  photographic  reproductions  of  Nadja's  draw- 
ings. His  interest  in  these  drawings  seems  to  be  grounded  in  Freud's 
theory  of  hysterical  conversions^  in  which  an  aspect  of  psychologi- 
cal trauma  is  converted  into  bodily  expression.  "Since  this  broadened 
the  concept  and  intelligibility  of  language  to  include  presentational 
symbolism,  Breton  and  Louis  Aragon  were  quick  to  applaud  this  te- 
net of  psychoanalytic  theory  themselves.  "'^  But  rather  than  try  to 
free  their  discourse  from  its  bodily  expression  and  so  alter  the  indi- 
vidual's future  conduct  in  a  positive  way,  Breton  ".  .  .  had  no  inten- 
tion of  analyzing  this  phenomenon,  only  of  celebrating  it.  "-"  Breton 
shows  great  passion  in  describing  the  circumstances  of  the  drawings 
and  the  symbolical  associations  he  is  able  to  understand.  But  what 
is  revealed  in  his  tellmg  is  precisely  the  opposite.  There  is  much  that 
he  does  not  understand  and  that  Nadja  could  be  accused  of  withhold- 
ing from  him.  For  example,  when  Nadja  shows  Breton  the  first  of  the 
drawings,  "She  is  glad  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  the  drawing  except  for  the  rectangular  mask  about  which 
she  can  say  nothing  save  that  this  is  how  it  looks  to  her  .  .  .  But 
what,  according  to  Nadja,  constitutes  the  chief  interest  of  this  page, 
without  my  managing  to  learn  why,  is  the  calligraphy  of  the 
L's. "[105-6]  Clearly  Nadja  knows  some  things  about  the  drawing 
that  she  is  unwilling  to  reveal.  When  Breton  mentions  that  Nadja  had 
tried  to  draw  his  portrait  several  times,  he  concludes  with  "After  an 
inopportune  remark  I  made  to  her  about  one  of  the  last,  and  the  best, 
of  these  drawings,  she  unfortunately  cut  off  the  whole  lower  part. 
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which  was  by  far  ihe  richest  in  curious  attributes.  "[  121  ]  Of  course, 
it  is  Breton  who  judges  that  this  drawing  was  the  best  and  that  she, 
without  knowing  any  better,  ruined  it  for  him.  Other  comments 
about  Nadja's  drawings  made  by  Breton  are:  "It  was  hastily 
made, "(12]  and  "a  presence  which  Nadja  herself  did  not  ex- 
plain."[122]  Finally,  Breton  having  spoken  about  the  earliest  draw- 
ing describes  to  the  reader  the  last:  "But  the  last  drawings,  the 
unfinished,  which  Nadja  showed  me  during  the  last  visit  .  .  .  and 
which  must  have  vanished  in  the  torment  that  carried  her 
away  .  .  .  (Before  we  met  she  had  never  drawn  at  all.)"l  130]  In  these 
parentheses  is  revealed  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  clues  to 
understanding  Breton's  relationship  to  Nadja.  It  suggests  that  Bre- 
ton, the  master,  is  responsible  for  unleashing  Nadja's  creative  poten- 
tial. Yet  by  her  refusing  to  reveal  all,  one  gets  the  feeling  that  Breton 
experiences  a  betrayal.  She  has  accepted  the  power  given  her  by  Bre- 
ton and  uses  it  to  its  fullest;  even  to  the  point  of  ending  up  in  an  asy- 
lum. Although  Nina  Auerbach's  statement  concerns  Freud  and  Dora, 
I  think  a  similar  affliction  is  occurring  here.  She  calls  it  ".  .  .  the 
teller's  affliction  .  .  .  with  what  might  be  called  'dream  envy'  ...  In 
so  far  as  Dora  refused  to  be  a  character  in  the  story  that  Freud  was 
composing  for  her,  and  wanted  to  finish  it  herself  she  both  repudi- 
ated his  project  and  attempted  to  exercise  the  powers  it  allowed 
her. ""  Although  I  am  not  saying  that  Nadja  chose  to  go  into  the  asy- 
lum, I  would  argue  that  the  true  fulfillment  of  her  ideas  and  ideals 
was  accommodated  by  the  society  within  the  asylum.  By  creating 
these  drawings  and  then  refusing  to  participate  in  their  analysis  to 
Breton's  satisfaction,  Nadja  stole  meaning  from  Breton's  life  and  he 
immediately  denounced  her:  "For  some  time  I  had  stopped  under- 
standing Nadja.  "(130)  Many  of  the  characteristics  that  he  had  hereto- 
fore heralded  he  now  personalizes  and  scrutinizes:  ".  .  .  perhaps  we 
never  understood  one  another  .  .  .  She  had  decided  ...  to  with- 
draw from  the  present  moment,  to  make  no  differentiation  between 
the  trifling  remarks  which  she  happened  to  make  and  those  others 
which  mean  so  much  to  me,  to  ignore  my  momentary  moods  .  .  ." 
[130]  As  the  text  draws  to  a  close,  the  jealous  Breton  seems  more  and 
more  desperate  as  Nadja  increasingly  refuses  to  participate  in  his 
projection.  "How  many  times  .  .  .  desperate  to  restore  her  to  a  true 
conception  of  her  worth,  I  virtually  fled  .  .  .  "(135]  And  in  spite  of 
his  best  intentions  to  silence  her  in  the  midst  of  a  text  which  she 
neither  begins  nor  ends,  her  inscription  is  plain. 
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Bataille's  phantom-woman  as  signalled  by  the  sheet  is  another  fas- 
cinating statement  about  woman's  inscription  in  a  text.  The  image 
of  the  white  sheet  hung  from  the  sanitarium  window  revealing  a  wet 
stain  caused  by  "masturbation"  heralds  both  the  impotence  of  her 
power  of  speech  and  the  source  of  her  creativity.  In  Susan  Gubar's 
article  "  The  Blank  Page'  and  the  Issues  of  Female  Creativity,"  Gubar 
focuses  on  Isak  Dinesen's  short  story  "The  Blank  Page,  "  which 
speaks  of  the  sisters  of  a  Carmelite  order  of  nuns  who  grow  flax  to 
manufacture  linen.  This  linen  is  used  by  the  royalty  of  the  region, 
and  after  the  wedding  night  the  stained  bridal  sheet  is  "hung  in  a  long 
gallery  with  a  plate  identifying  the  name  of  the  princess."^"  Rather 
than  go  further  into  this  particular  story,  I  wish  to  present  a  brief 
summary  of  Gubar's  reading  in  order  to  utilize  it  in  approaching 
Bataille's  text.  Gubar  reads  the  gallery  of  bloodied  sheets  both  as  a 
"museum  of  women's  paintings  (each  sheet  displays  a  unique, 
abstract  design  and  is  mounted  in  a  heavy  frame)  and  a  library  of 
woman's  literary  works  (the  bloodstains  are  the  ink  on  these  woven 
sheets  of  paper).""  Further,  she  demands  that  "these  bloodstained 
marks  illustrate  at  least  two  points  about  female  anatomy  and 
creativity:  first,  many  women  experience  their  own  bodies  as  the 
only  available  medium  for  their  art  .  .  .  second,  one  of  the  primary 
and  most  resonant  metaphors  provided  by  the  female  body  is 
blood  .  .  ."^'^  In  rethinking  the  image  of  the  hospital  sheet  vividly 
extending  out  into  the  night  from  the  window,  I  can  only  see  this, 
in  light  of  Gubar's  article,  as  a  signal  of  her  captivity  and  of  her 
creativity.  What  other  medium  was  available  for  Marcelle's  self- 
expression?  Bataille  allows  her  only  one  line  of  dialogue,  spoken 
when  she  is  rescued:  'Now  we  can  get  married,  can't  we?  It's  very 
bad  here,  we  suffer  .  .  .  "[60]  Marcelle  seems  to  embody  the  excess 
that  Simone  and  the  narrator  are  able  to  indulge  in  and  yet  escape 
the  consequences.  In  the  guise  of  a  presence,  an  occasion,  a  ghost, 
she  provides  him  with  something  like  freedom — for  what  would  it 
mean  to  "devote  the  rest  of  one's  life  to  such  an  unreal  apparition?  " 
The  single  line  of  dialogue  is  overtly  false;  a  lie — spoken  tongue  in 
cheek  to  Breton.  But  she  writes  herself  truly  into  the  present  using 
the  only  means  and  medium  she  has — her  body.  The  shining  spot  on 
the  sheet  created  by  her  masturbatory  "piss"  serves  as  a  signal  of 
loneliness,  bondage,  silence,  and  a  signature  of  her  material  nature. 
It  is  an  interesting  contrast  to  Gubar's  discussion  of  the  blood  from 
a  wound  or  penetration  of  the  victim,  for  the  usual  image  of  writ- 
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ing  to  which  Gubar  refers  is  that  of  the  penis  or  pen  penetrating  the 
virgin  page.  The  significance  of  Marcelle's  sheet  as  canvas  is  that  she 
has  inscribed  herself  in  the  text  entirely  without  the  male  t>r  the  pen. 
She  has  masturbated  herself  into  being.  Her  painting  brings  her  literal 
release  from  the  asylum  since  it  serves  as  a  signal  of  distress  recog- 
nized by  Simone  and  the  narrator.  They  take  her  back  to  Simone's 
house  where  she  hangs  herself  in  the  bridal  wardrobe  after  making 
some  associations  with  the  night  of  the  orgy  and  her  subsequent 
incarceration.  It  is  only  when  Marcellc  is  dead  that  the  narrator  and 
Simone  have  sex.  "It  was  impossible  to  do  otherwise:  Simone  was 
still  a  virgin  and  I  fucked  her  for  the  first  time,  next  to  the 
corpse. "(66]  Further,  "...  there  had  been  a  great  change  in  Simone 
after  Marcelle's  suicide — she  kept  staring  into  space  all  the  time, 
looking  as  if  she  belonged  to  something  other  than  the  terrestrial 
world  ...  or  if  she  was  still  attached  to  this  world,  then  purely  by 
way  of  orgasms. '[70]  Marcelle's  presence  is  now  in  Simone. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  text,  Bataille  writes:  "I  was  merely 
trying  to  soothe  a  violent  agitation,  a  strange  spectral  delirium  in 
which,  willy-nilly,  phantasms  of  Simone  and  Marcelle  took 
shape  ...  I  realized  that  my  life  had  to  have  some  meaning  .  .  .  and 
would  have  one  if  only  certain  events,  defined  as  desirable,  were  to 
occur.  I  finally  accepted  being  so  extraordinarily  haunted  by  the 
names  Simone  and  Marcelle. "[30]  With  only  her  body  as  a  means  of 
self-expression,  Marcelle's  death  is  her  ultimate  act.  Is  this  one  of  the 
desirable  events  to  which  the  narrator  alludes?  By  committing  sui- 
cide in  the  "bridal  wardrobe"  she  does  perhaps  marry  the  narrator 
as  she  asks  in  her  one  line  of  dialogue — for  he  says  he  feels  closer  to 
her  dead  than  alive.  Just  as  Nadja  fulfills  the  ultimate  ideals  of  Bre- 
ton and  ends  in  the  asylum,  so  does  Marcelle  fulfill  the  ultimate 
ideals  of  Bataille  through  her  suicide.  Spirit  into  no-mind,  body  into 
corpse. 

Conclusion:  Ghost-Writlen  Texts  and  Ghost-Ridden  Authors 

The  idea  of  the  phantom  as  artist  or  as  writer  calls  to  mind  the 
idiom  'ghost-writer."  A  ghost-writer  is  someone  who  writes  a  book 
or  article  for  someone  else  in  that  person's  name;  that  is,  her  or  his 
identity  is  subsumed  in  the  signature  author.  Could  one  say  that  the 
phantom-women  I  have  discussed  in  this  paper,  both  artists,  are 
ghost-writers  of  the  texts  they  inhabit?  Certainly  Breton  and  Bataille 
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each  had  their  own  motivations.  Breton  wrote  a  text  that  embodied 
the  attitude  oi  the  surreahst  movement  towards  everyday  Hfe.  But 
within  Nadja,  the  haunting  of  the  novel  is  foreshadowed  by  a  text 
within  the  text:  ".  .  .  with  that  extraordinary  way  of  calHng  me,  the 
way  you  might  call  someone  from  room  to  room  in  an  empty  cas- 
tle: Andre?  Andre?  .  .  .  You  will  write  a  novel  about  me.' "(100] 
The  phantom  is  calling  him  to  write  and  as  he  grants  her  the  power 
of  the  unfettered  spirit  so  she  steals  herself  away— until  Breton  is  dis- 
possessed and  seemingly  empty:  "Who  goes  there?  Is  it  only  me?  Is 
it  myself?" 

One  of  Bataille's  motivations  for  writing  the  book,  as  I've  sug- 
gested earlier,  is  a  direct  response  to  Breton;  the  rage  of  his  excremen- 
tal  materialism  against  the  surrealist  attitude.  Is  it  possible  to  speak 
of  Marcelle  as  a  ghost-writer?  Perhaps.  For  Marcelle,  her  body  and 
her  art  were  one  and  the  same  and  in  order  to  complete  her  destiny 
to  its  fullest  she  had  to  die  by  her  own  hands. 

But  as  noted  above,  this  is  not  the  end  of  Marcelle.  At  the  end  of 
the  story,  the  narrator  says,  referring  to  Simone  and  himself: 
".  .  .  she  looked  more  angelic  than  ever.  In  this  way,  we  kept  dis- 
appearing all  through  Andalusia,  a  country  of  yellow  earth  and  yel- 
low sky,  to  my  eyes  an  immense  chamberpot  flooded  with  sunlight, 
where  each  day,  as  a  new  character,  I  raped  a  likewise  transformed 
Simone,  especially  towards  noon,  on  the  ground  and  in  the  blazing 
sun. "[104]  Keeping  in  mind  that,  with  her  death,  Marcelle  is  encom- 
passed in  the  body  of  the  still-living,  no  longer  virginal  Simone,  it 
will  be  useful  to  look  closely  at  this  passage:  Simone/Marcelle  is 
looking  like  an  angel.  It  is  the  narrator  and  Simone/Marcelle  who 
talk  through  a  typically  excremental  landscape.  The  sunlight  and  the 
sun  are  central  images  for  Bataille  (the  eye-sun  connection  as  well) 
which  I  could  not  explore  in  this  paper.  They  become  important  here 
because,  in  reference  to  Nadja,  Breton  insists:  "As  for  her,  I  know 
that  in  every  sense  of  the  word  she  takes  me  for  a  god,  she  thinks  of 
me  as  the  sun."(llll  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Breton's  wife's 
name  was  Simone  provides  a  very  different  way  of  reading  this 
scene.  Is  this  Bataille's  final  pitch  at  Breton— to  have  himself  in  the 
guise  of  the  narrator  rape  Breton's  wife  and  Nadja  (in  the  guise  of 
Marcelle)  at  the  same  time  in  full  view  of  Breton  (the  sun)? 

But  what  if  Marcelle  had  ghost-written  this  scene?  The  character 
of  Simone,  according  to  Andrea  Dworkin,  ".  .  .  exists  in  the  male 
sexual  framework:  the  sadistic  whore  whose  sexuality  is  murderous 
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and  insatiable  .  .  .  She  is  a  prototypical  figure  in  the  male  imagina- 
tion. She  is  the  male  ideal  of  a  woman  let  loose. "''  She  is  given  words 
by  Bataille  in  order  to  tell  his  story  but  she  has  no  voice  of  her  own. 
In  this  final  scene  there  are  no  words — Simone  has  stopped  speak- 
ing (has  Bataille  lost  his  voice?)  and  is  possessed  with  the  narrator 
in  the  landscape  of  excrement  entirely  as  body.  Having  written  her 
story  by  "pissing"  onto  the  sheet,  Marcelle's  excrement  now  floods 
the  entire  text.  As  the  excremental  artist  she  has  a  vehicle  for  self- 
expression  over  which  Bataille  seems  to  have  no  power. 

Both  Nadja  and  Marcelle  are  victims  of  the  lives  and  attitudes  of 
their  masters.  They  are  victimized  by  their  authors'  quarrel,  for  they 
are  destined  to  overdetermine  the  attitudes  they  embody  by  living 
them  to  the  fullest.  Yet  in  so  doing  they  stole  the  magic  of  the  male 
master  and  transformed  it  to  inscribe  themselves  in  the  texts  as  only 
they  could. 

Vicki  Kirsch  is  a  graduate  student  in  the  Institute  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
at  Emory  University. 
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REVIEWS 


Georges  Daniel.  Le  Style  de  Diderot.  Legende  et  Structure.  Geneva: 
Droz,  1986. 

The  relative  lack  of  scholarly  interest  in  Diderot's  style  was  dra- 
matically confirmed  in  the  pages  of  Frederick  Spear's  La  Bih- 
liographie  de  Diderot  (Droz,  1980).  This  work  is,  along  with  Arthur 
Wilson's  biography  of  the  philosophe  (and  some  of  the  volumes  in 
the  Hermann  Oeuvres  completes  still  being  brought  out),  one  of  the 
few  indispensable  research  tools  for  Diderotistes.  Spear's  volume  is 
designed  as  an  encyclopedic  survey  of  critical  writings  on  Diderot  in 
virtually  all  of  the  world's  languages.  It  includes  entries  on  Diderot's 
life,  his  relationship  to  Horace  or  Kant,  the  thematics  of  the  Ency- 
clopedie  or  the  Salons  and,  of  course,  the  study  of  Diderot  and 
problems  of  narrative  form.  Yet  Spear's  book  contains  at  best  a 
handful  of  references  to  writings  that  can  be  thought  of  as  primar- 
ily devoted  to  Diderot's  literary  style.  All  of  them  are  fragmentary 
in  nature  and  quite  old. 

The  oversight  is  startling.  For  the  study  of  style  is  a  vital,  though 
not  always  recognized,  field  of  critical  theory.  The  articles  gathered 
together  in  Spitzer's  Linguistics  and  Literary  History  show,  for  ex- 
ample, how  stylistic  analysis  helps  pinpoint  the  specificity  of  an 
author's  language:  that  unique  discourse  which  allows  one  to  say  that 
a  given  text  (whether  identified  as  to  provenance  or  not)  was  writ- 
ten by  Rousseau,  say,  and  not  Chateaubriand  or  Bossuet.  Riffaterre's 
inquiries  into  Gobineau  and  Hugo  work  out  relationships  between 
effets  de  style  and  larger  issues  of  literary  periodization  and  genre. 
In  Jacobson's  writings  on  Russian  poetry  and  Baudelaire,  one  learns 
of  connections  between  style  and  problems  of  linguistics;  in  contri- 
butions like  "Hypogram  and  Inscription"  of  Paul  de  Man,  of  links 
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between  the  detailed  reading  of  passages  which  is  one  of  de  Man's 
trademarks  and  larger  issues  which  bear  on  rhetoric  and  literary 
semiotics.  And  of  course  the  enterprise  of  style  analysis  takes  its 
bearings — at  least  as  far  as  France  is  concerned — from  Proust  whose 
"Le  Style  de  Flaubert "  first  revealed  the  hidden  twists  of  Flaubert's 
modernity,  and  whose  Pastiches  et  Melanges — a  key  and  much 
underrated  text — spelled  out  the  essential  tie  between  modernity  and 
self-parody. 

The  study  under  review,  though  not  a  major  theoretical  statement 
about  the  problematic  of  stylistics,  is  closely  related  to  many  of  its 
concerns.  For  it  is  the  first  book-length  analysis  of  Diderot:  a  figure 
now  taken  for  granted  to  be  one  of  the  key  eighteenth-century 
ancestors  of  modernity  and  one  of  France's  most  original  comic 
writers.  Those  interested  in  the  laws  of  Diderot's  art  and  in  the 
poetics  of  eighteenth-century  France  will  find  much  of  interest  in  it. 

An  introductory  chapter  reviews  the  meager  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject and  explodes  (once  again)  the  myth  of  a  writer  a  la  tete  de 
girouette  spinning  this  way  and  that  with  every  gust  of  wind  and 
fresh  polemical  fancy.  Chapter  II  entitled  "Le  Theme  de  I'Extension  " 
shows  the  specific  tack  to  be  taken  by  Professor  Daniel — a 
Diderotiste  of  long  standing,  whose  essays  on  the  fantastic  aspects 
of  Le  Reve  de  d'Alembert  or  bavardage  in  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau  will 
be  familiar  to  specialists.  It  is  an  emphasis  on  key  metaphors  or 
organizing  subjects  which  fuel  Diderot's  stylistic  machine  and  keep 
it  in  proper  running  order  (in  this  case  the  displacements  and  free 
ironies  which  have  come  to  be  virtually  synonymous  with  a  Diderot 
story,  and  one  of  their  major  pleasures  as  well). 

Four  other  chapters  extend  this  thematic  approach.  They  supply 
comments  on  plurality  or  'la  vision  du  multiple  dans  sa  double 
determination  de  coexistence  ou  de  succession  d'elements  saisis  dans 
leur  difference "  (Chapter  two),  "le  theme  du  couplage  et  de  la 
bipolarite"  (Chapter  three),  "le  theme  de  la  reversibilite"  (Chapter 
four)  and  in  Chapter  five  what  Daniel  terms  "le  theme  de  la  coinci- 
dence ou  la  metalepse  du  signe.  " 

The  survey  makes  use  of  an  astonishingly  wide  range  of  texts  to 
back  up  these  observations,  from  L'Histoire  des  Deux  Indes  to  the 
short  stories  and  all  of  the  mixed  literary  and  philosophical  tales. 
Daniel  reveals  a  feeling  for  the  originality  of  an  aesthetic  approach 
which  derives,  he  says,  from  "un  style  a  la  recherche  dune  oeuvre." 
His  book  ends  with  concluding  remarks  very  much  in  the  Diderotian 
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manner.  For  they  are  not  conceived  as  a  discours  de  cloture  or  a 
formal  summing  up  (the  kind  of  "positivistic"  line  Daniel  openly 
derides  on  a  number  of  occasions)  but  the  more  mystified  "conclu- 
sion-preface" familiar  to  readers  of  La  Religieuse  and  the  Supplement 
an  voyage  de  Bougainville.  "Le  travail  que  je  viens  de  terminer  est 
done  a  lire  comme  un  epilogue,  meme  si,  comme  je  I'espere,  ici  et  la, 
se  seront  reveles  les  premiers  elements  d'une  preface."  (p.  444) 

A  work  of  this  complexity  and  length — five  hundred  or  so  tightly 
reasoned  pages  cut  down  from  an  original  text  three  times  the  size — 
will  not  be  without  its  controversial  side.  Readers  will  look  in  vain, 
for  example,  for  full-scale  analyses  of  such  key  passages  in  the  oeuvre 
as  the  dream  scene  of  Le  Reve  de  d'Alenibert  or  the  one-man  band 
episode  of  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau.  Daniel  disdains  lexicography  or  the 
history  of  vocabulary  and  word  usage.  His  own  style  has  an  irritat- 
ing tendency  to  mix  words  like  "metalepsis,"  "lexemes "  and  "decod- 
ing" with  the  preciosity  of  sentences  like:  "En  regard  de  ces  beances 
demesurees  que  I'esprit  menage  a  sa  vision  translative  ou  transcen- 
dante,  il  faut  considerer  les  pleins,  les  solides,  les  volumes,  les 
agregats  qu'affecte  le  meme  mouvement  d'expansion"  (p.  167).  And 
his  use  of  such  terms  as  "bi-polarity"  and  "coupling"  as  major  points 
de  repere  is  impressionistic  in  its  own  way  (or  at  least  open  to  such 
a  charge);  and  reductionist  to  boot. 

Yet  for  all  these  flaws,  Le  Style  de  Diderot  is  a  work  which  stu- 
dents of  Diderot  will  want  to  know  about  and  read.  Daniel's  book 
contains  many  passages  which  do  illuminate  special  features  or  "tics" 
of  the  master.  The  philosophe's  use  of  the  word  tout  is  one  of  them. 
So  too  is  his  interest  in  repetition,  cliche,  and  what  Daniel  calls  "la 
resolution  infinitesimale": 

L'image  atomisee  du  reel,  sur  laquelle,  soit  en  I'adoptant,  soit  en  la 
recusant,  s'edifie  la  pensee  du  XVIIIe  siecle,  Diderot  s'en  empare  non 
seulement  comme  dun  instrument  d'analyse  providentiellement  ap- 
proprie  a  la  description  des  phenomenes  qui  eveillent  sa  curiosite  mais 
encore,  et  surtout,  comme  d'un  miroir  de  son  etre.  Le  fractionnement 
a  I'infini  de  I'objet  et  du  proces,  demarche  dont  il  puise  les  formules  dans 
les  sciences  et  la  philosophie  de  son  temps,  semble  le  conduire  a  la 
decouverte  de  I'organisation  intime  dun  type  de  sensibilite  imaginative 
qui  n'appartient  qua  lui.  Ainsi,  s'agissant  du  costume,  Diderot  en 
attribue  la  poesie,  plus  exactement  celle  de  vetements  uses,  a  "une  mu/- 
titude  infinie  de  petits  accidents  interessauts"  qui  "servent  a  Her  les 
differentes  parties  de  I'ajustement."  (p.  188) 
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Daniel  shows  real  sensitivity  to  the  mystifications  and  ironies 
which  are  essential  to  Diderot's  texts  (and  which  are  also  a  hidden 
feature  of  Daniel's  own  work  as  well).  For  in  addition  to  the  ironic 
last  chapter  previously  mentioned,  his  work  also  contains  a  delightful 
(and  probably  intentional)  ambiguity  on  the  cover  of  the  book.  One 
reads  there  that  Le  Style  de  Diderot  is  an  "Ouvrage  public  avec  le 
concours  du  Centre  national  de  la  Recherche  scientifique."  Yet  this 
"paternity"  is  challenged  by  a  small  yellow  note  on  the  first  page  of 
the  text  where  one  reads  that:  "La  mention  figurant  sur  la  couver- 
ture  et  la  page  de  titre  de  cet  ouvrage:  ouvrage  public  avec  le  con- 
cours du  Centre  national  de  la  Recherche  scientifique'  figure  par 
erreur.  Le  lecteur  est  prie  de  ne  pas  en  tenir  compte.  " 

Above  all,  Le  Style  de  Diderot  draws  attention  by  its  very  exis- 
tence to  a  hitherto  neglected,  though  central,  aspect  of  'Diderot 
Studies."  It  is  Diderot  and  his  style:  a  subject  which  is  far  from  being 
of  merely  anecdotal  interest.  For  Diderot  is,  along  with  Rabelais,  La 
Bruyere  and  Flaubert,  one  of  France's  greatest  comic  writers;  and  in 
works  like  Jacques  le  fataliste,  Le  Neveu  de  Rameaii  and  Le  Reve  de 
d'Alemhert  the  creator  of  unique  fictions  which  show  philosophe 
comic  writings  already  moving  into  Socratic  or  "romantic"  irony. 
Daniel's  book  helps  one  approach  these  and  other  issues.  It  stands 
as  a  solid  building  block  for  that  larger  story  of  Diderot's  poetics 
(and  the  poetics  of  the  period  known  as  the  Enlightenment  or  Auf- 
kldrimg)  which  remains  to  be  written. 

Stephen  Werner,  UCLA 


Thomas  M.  Greene.  The  Vulnerable  Text:  Essays  on  Renaissance 
Literature.  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1986. 

The  recent  book  by  Thomas  M.  Greene  is  a  collection  of  twelve 
essays  on  his  area  of  specialization:  Humanism  and  the  Renaissance 
in  Italy,  France  and  England.  Each  study  has  already  appeared  else- 
where and  they  range  in  date  of  composition  from  1970  (  "Ben  Jon- 
son  and  the  Centered  Self")  to  1986  (an  essay  on  Maurice  Sceve's 
dizain  378  and  one  entitled  "History  and  Anachronism").  Yet  despite 
the  chronological  distance  separating  these  studies  they  are  related 
both  by  the  theme  of  textual  "vulnerability"  and,  especially,  by 
Greene's  hermeneutic  practice. 
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Greene  is  not  dogmatic  in  defining  literary  vulnerability,  but  he 
does  single  out  four  areas  which  repeatedly  give  rise  to  interpretive 
ambiguity:  historicity,  intertextuality  or  dialogue,  referentiality,  and 
figuration.  These  aspects  are  discussed  in  the  early  pages  of  the  chap- 
ter on  Sceve,  where  he  also  examines  a  fifth  poetic  characteristic — 
the  "tolerance  of  dissonance."  (103)  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Greene's 
dominant  critical  concern  is  the  problematic  of  textual  historicity, 
and  this  slant,  which  is  implicit  in  all  of  Greene's  work,  receives 
deliberate  confirmation  in  one  of  his  chapters  on  Shakespeare  (there 
are  three  in  all),  entitled  "Anti-Hermeneutics:  The  Case  of 
Shakespeare's  Sonnet  129."  This  study  begins  by  calling  into  ques- 
tion editors'  attempts  to  modernize  the  punctuation  of  Renaissance 
texts  in  order  to  facilitate  one's  understanding.  Greene  argues  that 
in  Sonnet  129  such  a  process  in  fact  hinders  one's  perceptions,  for  by 
covering  up  the  "presuppositions  [a  Jacobean  reader]  brought  to  the 
printed  page  ...  it  fails  to  preserve  an  important  element  of 
Shakespeare's  semiotic  world."  (163).  The  second  half  of  this  essay 
engages  in  a  broader  theoretical  discussion  as  Greene  sets  out  his  own 
method  of  understanding  in  opposition  to  what  he  views  as  the  par- 
tial and  egocentric  interpretations  of  a  number  of  reader-minded 
critics  (Gadamer  receives  particular  attention).  The  first  moment  of 
Greene's  interpretive  process  would  be  a  refusal  to  appropriate  the 
text's  otherness,  opting  instead  to  acknowledge  "the  pathos  of  es- 
trangement," to  recognize  in  the  text  that  which  "deceives  our  expec- 
tations, offends  our  proprieties,  refuses  dialogue,  will  not  abide  our 
questions."  (171)  After  this  anti-hermeneutic  stage  would  follow  the 
attempt  to  discover  the  text's  own  encoded  intentionality,  or  orien- 
tation (a  term  borrowed  from  Ricoeur),  to  "accept  a  responsibility 
for  a  partial  interpretive  correspondence  to  an  intrinsic  meaning  or 
complex  of  meanings,  "  (173)  arising,  one  might  suppose,  from  each 
work's  own  "vulnerabilities." 

Remaining  faithful  to  a  text's  design  and  its  historical  contingen- 
cies is  thus  the  primary  goal  of  Greene's  analyses.  In  defense  of  his 
manner  of  interpretation  he  eloquently  invokes  only  the  armor  of  his 
own  critical  beliefs: 

These  essays  themselves  are  conspicuously  vulnerable,  since  they  rest 
on  presuppositions  many  will  not  grant.  They  assume  that  one  can 
speak  meaningfully  of  a  literary  text,  that  such  a  text  has  a  moral 
dimension,  that  its  historicity  is  essential  to  it,  that  some  readings  are 
more  appropriate  to  it  than  others,  and  perhaps  more  crucially  that. 
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in  Ricoeur's  lerms,  a  hermeneulic  of  faith  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
hermeneulic  of  suspicion,  (xii) 

In  wishing  to  avoid  readings  of  "self-indulgent  anachronism"  (or 
what  he  called  somewhat  more  strongly  in  a  recent  conference  paper, 
the  "monotonous  pathology"  and  "ineffable  ennui  of  hermeneutic 
narcissism")  Greene  stands  opposed  to  the  "effort  of  demystification" 
of  many  contemporary  critical  schools  such  as  Freudianism,  decon- 
struction,  Marxism,  and  feminism.  Still  he  does  not  fail  to  cite  his 
own  indebtedness  to  a  major  deconstructive  critic  in  Renaissance 
studies — Terence  Cave,  author  of  The  Coruucopian  Text:  Problems 
of  Writitig  in  tfw  French  Renaissance,  and  probably  well  known  to 
readers  of  this  journal.  Indeed  it  is  especially  interesting  for  the  stu- 
dent of  the  French  sixteenth  century,  for  whom  Cave's  book  has 
become  a  kind  of  primer,  to  witness  Greene's  assessment  of  plenitude 
in  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  (as  well  as  Erasmus'  Adagia)  and  to  con- 
trast it  with  the  Derridean  readings  of  these  authors  carried  out  by 
Cave.  Greene  traces,  for  instance,  the  motif  of  thirst  through 
Rabelais'  books,  and  finds  that  the  author  does  not  build  his  narra- 
tive on  a  "mythical  cornucopian  plenitude"  destined  to  be  emptied 
out,  but  instead  keenly  perceives  his  characters'  "primal  soif"  and 
foregrounds  repeatedly  their  figurative  indigence  as  being  "the  fun- 
damental framework  in  which  man  acts."  (87).  In  his  study  of  the 
military  siege  in  Montaigne's  essays  1.5  and  1.6,  taken  as  a  metaphor 
for  the  internal/external  struggles  of  discourse,  Greene  contests 
Cave's  claims  of  an  absent  self  at  the  heart  of  Montaigne's  writing 
by  showing  how  the  author  develops  and  enacts  such  private,  cen- 
tralizing techniques  as  "stile"  and  "fa(;on." 

Thomas  Greene's  writing,  in  The  Vulnerable  Text  as  elsewhere,  is 
marked  by  its  own  subtleties  of  style  and  thought,  particularly  evi- 
dent when  the  critic  engages  in  discussion  of  the  more  elusive  aspects 
of  literature  such  as  "tone."  One  may  wish  ultimately  to  assert  one's 
readerly  rights  to  the  Renaissance  text  more  independently  than 
Greene  would  seem  to  advise.  Even  so,  most  readers  are  likely  to 
profit  by  and  come  to  admire  his  rigorous  preservation  of  textual 
integrity. 

Susan  Delaney,  UCLA 

Stephen  Werner  is  a  professor  of  French  at  UCLA. 
Susan  Delaney  is  a  doctoral  student  in  the  UCLA  French 
Department. 
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Louise  A.  Jones.  Realism  and  Naturalism  in  the  French  Theater, 
1870-1900:  An  Examination  of  the  Portrayal  of  Women  (Ph.D.  Dis- 
sertation: Hassan  el  Nouty,  Chair,  UCLA,  1986) 

This  document-based  analysis  of  realist/naturalist  plays  during  the 
period  of  1870  to  1900  was  undertaken  in  order  to  discern  whether 
or  not  these  plays  accurately  reflected  reality,  as  their  playwrights 
intended.  The  approach  was  to  focus  on  woman's  role  in  family  and 
society  at  the  time  and  to  compare  the  findings  with  the  images  of 
women  found  in  the  plays. 

The  study  is  broken  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  examines  the 
social  history  of  women  in  France  through  the  first  three  decades  of 
the  Third  Republic  (roughly  1870  to  1900).  Materials  used  in  the 
research  included  a  variety  of  woman-generated  documents  such  as 
journal  entries,  speeches,  letters,  manuals,  and  pamphlets,  as  well  as 
secondary  source  materials.  The  objective  of  this  part  of  the  study 
was  to  chart  the  course  of  change  for  women  during  this  time  of  great 
change  for  France.  The  areas  of  analysis  are  education,  legal  status, 
medical  history,  family  life,  and  feminism. 

The  second  part  of  this  study  focuses  on  a  variety  of  plays  from 
1870  to  1900,  with  special  attention  paid  to  plays  from  the 
realist/naturalist  school.  The  naturalist  playwrights  claimed  that 
their  plays  revealed  a  "slice  of  life."  Drawing  upon  conclusions  from 
the  first  part,  this  second  part  of  the  study  explores  the  playwrights' 
efforts  to  achieve  their  aims,  specifically  in  their  depiction  of  women. 
The  plays  provide  their  own  documentation.  The  images  of  women 
that  detach  themselves  from  these  plays  are  used  to  form  a  context 
around  which  to  analyze  principal  female  characters  from  selected 
plays. 
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The  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  heralded  some  profound 
changes  for  the  women  of  France.  To  name  just  two  of  great  impact: 
the  education  laws  were  enacted  (1880's),  and  the  divorce  law  was 
reinstated  (1884).  This  study  revealed  that,  in  general,  contemporary 
social  attitudes  toward  women  were  slow  to  change,  often  lagging 
behind  legal  advances  made.  Most  of  the  playwrights  of  this  era, 
while  sticking  to  easily-recognized  "types"  when  drawing  their  por- 
traits of  women,  showed  varying  degrees  of  awareness  of  the  difficul- 
ties women  faced  in  contemporary  society.  Some,  however, 
particularly  toward  the  end  of  the  period  in  question,  depicted  the 
emergence  of  a  "new"  woman.  These  playwrights  were  perceptive 
and  daring  in  their  portrayals  of  women  who  challenged  long-held 
beliefs  in  the  role  of  the  sexes. 


Jane  Ann  Claire  Rush,  Carnaval  et  modenute:  le  comique  chez 
Diderot  (Ph.D.  Dissertation:  Stephen  D.  Werner,  Chair,  UCLA, 
1987) 

The  importance  of  the  comic  element  in  Diderot's  works  has  often 
been  neglected  in  critical  circles.  Our  study  analyzes  the  comic  vision 
of  Diderot's  later  fiction  and  traces  the  evolution  of  the  comic  mode 
in  three  major  works:  Rameau's  Nephew,  D'Alemhert's  Dream  and 
Jacques  the  FataUst. 

These  masterpieces  are  governed  by  an  aesthetic  of  "carnival" 
which  M.  Bakhtin  discusses  in  his  theoretical  writings  and  is  used, 
in  our  work,  as  a  springboard  to  underscore  Diderot's  modern  view 
of  literature.  Each  work  reveals  a  "carnivalesque  "  structure  or  "for- 
mal" comic  space.  In  Rameau's  Nephew,  the  pantomime  which  starts 
out  as  a  simple  classical  imitation  of  nature  becomes  an  organic 
phenomenon  that  splits  the  nephew  in  two  and  brings  forth  a  spirit 
of  grotesque  irony.  In  D'Alemhert's  Dream,  the  dream  experienced 
by  the  mathematician  sweeps  all  the  non-dreamers  up  into  the  realm 
of  the  fantastic  and  the  visionary.  In  Jacques  the  FataUst,  the  text  it- 
self becomes  a  carnivalesque  space.  An  encyclopedic  parody  of 
comic  forms,  from  the  French  fabUau  to  the  great  Spanish  novel  Don 
Quixote,  gives  the  work  a  burlesque  flavour.  Nature  and  culture, 
which  had  remained  apart  in  spite  of  Rameau's  "grande  pantomime  " 
and  which  had  attained  a  certain  synthesis  through  the  dream,  are 
now  viewed  as  a  paradoxical  pair  embodied  in  the  "great  scroll." 
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Nevertheless,  these  works  contain  an  underlying  unity  that  sheds 
light  on  Diderot's  role  as  an  innovator  in  the  field  of  aesthetics.  All 
three  texts  question  the  very  nature  of  their  discourse  and  can  be  clas- 
sified as  comic  anti-texts. 


Antoinette  Mayer  Fournier,  Structures  mythiques  dans  "L'Eve 
future"  de  Villiers  de  lisle-Adam  (Ph.D.  Dissertation:  Hassan  el 
Nouty,  Chair,  UCLA,  1987) 

This  dissertation  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  emerging  science 
of  mythology  in  the  thought  and  literature  of  late  ninteenth-century 
France,  particularly  in  the  life  and  work  of  Jean-Marie-Mathias- 
Philippe-Auguste,  count  of  Villiers  de  I'lsle-Adam.  The  study  focuses 
on  the  mythical  structures  found  in  L'Eve  future,  Villiers'  only  com- 
plete novel.  Evidence  of  the  mythological  orientation  of  Villiers' 
thought  can  be  discerned  most  especially  in  the  study  of  the  charac- 
ters as  well  as  the  setting  of  the  novel.  The  study  proceeds  on  the 
premise  that  all  characters  in  myth  find  their  authenticity  not  in  any 
psychological  depth  but  rather  in  their  imitation  of  specific  para- 
digmatic models,  and  the  various  aspects  of  the  archetypes  which 
serve  as  patterns  for  each  particular  character  in  L'Eve  future  are 
examined.  The  study  of  the  diverse  feminine  roles  in  the  novel 
reveals  the  complex  nature  of  the  author's  attitude  towards  women. 

Both  the  physical  and  the  metaphysical  aspects  of  the  novel's  set- 
ting are  discussed.  The  description  of  the  three  major  locations  which 
comprise  the  physical  setting  betrays  Villiers'  obsession  with  certain 
images  which  are  further  evidence  of  a  mythological  interpretation 
of  the  novel.  In  addition,  the  interplay  of  the  multiple  images  con- 
noting light  and  darkness  creates  a  background  against  which  much 
of  the  novel's  drama  is  played  out.  The  analysis  of  the  many  ambiva- 
lent images  of  the  novel,  notably  fire,  water,  silence,  shadows,  and 
the  moon,  reveals  the  eschatological  themes  which,  rooted  in  myth, 
also  play  a  major  part  in  the  orientation  of  the  book.  The  study  con- 
cludes with  an  analysis  of  the  significance  of  myth  in  the  life  and 
work  of  Villiers  de  I'lsle-Adam. 
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